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natural facilities, and the cheap and com- 
fortable homes it offered to all who would 
come ‘and win them, that ere long emi- 
gration began to push its way up from the 
: lower part of the State, while in the east 
and south the ‘‘ Sangamon country” became 
the Eden to which many an emigrant, 
weary with his wanderings, pressed forward 
; over mountain, through valleys or down the 
beautiful Ohio, bent on securing that home 
in the far-away West. 

The Potawatamie Indians, the early pos- 
sessors of this country, and for many moons 
its masters, gave it the name it so long bore ; 

a name so expressive of its condition, we 

* can scarcely marvel at their appreciation. 
To them it was ‘‘a land where there is 
much plenty,” and where they delighted to 
tas away their days in a life of savage 

a SONS a SeaneE Mapeee, ease and idleness. Events were rapidly oc- 




























THE rangers of the War of 1812, passing over 
the western part of Illinois, found a country un- 
surpassed in fertility and natural beauty, and pre- 
dicted that ere many years elapsed it would be 
filled with the homes of the white man and busy 
with the hum of industry. They found it inhabi- 
ted by the wild Indian and wild beasts, who & 
roamed in undisturbed security over its grassy 3 
prairies, grove-covered hillsides, and on the banks 
of its clear streams, lined with a magnificent 
growth of timber. The boundless prairies cov- | 
ered with a luxuriant growth of vegetation, dotted |:4q" Rae 
with innumerable flowers in the early springtime, aga 
and roamed by these early inhabitants of the} 
West, were all that met his eye. Now, 

. . “ Another race has filled 
These populous borders—wide the wood recedes, 
And towns shoot up, and fertile realms are tilled ; 
The land is full of harvests and green meads.”” c 

Returning home, the ranger gave such glowing &— 
accounts of the country he had seen, of its great 
Voi. XL.—15 
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curring, however, which were to dispossess them seats and tables. On January 6th, 1825, the 
of their native domain, and to push them farther | Legislature passed an act appointing John Howard, 
on toward the setting sun. | John Lusk and Abraham Pickett commissioners to 

Illinois was admitted to the Union in 1818, and | select a permanent seat of justice for the county, 
late in the fall of that year two families, Elisha | requiring them to meet at the house of James 
and Seymour Kellogg, and a young man named | Deaton on the first Monday of March following, 
Charles Collins, came from their New York homes, | and decide upon the location. Several places 
and settled in the present confines of Morgan | vigorously presented claims for the coveted prize, 
County. That winter they were visited by three | for wire-pulling existed then as well as now ; but 
commissioners from the city of New York for the | to all, the commissioners, ‘‘ after a careful exami- 
purpose of locating a colony somewhere in the | nation into the wants of the present and future 
vicinity of the mouth of the Illinois River, one of ' population,’’ turned a deaf ear and selected a 


whom, Isaac Fort Roe, 
remained, and entered 
a claim, only to enjoy 
it a year, when Death 
claimed him for its 
own, and the first death 
and burial in the county 
occurred, greatly sad- 
dening the hearts of the 
few settlers, who could | 
ill spare any of their 
number. In after years, 
when the county had 
grown wealthy and was 
full of people, the ashes 
of the pioneer were re- 
moved from their old 
walnut slab coffin, de- 
posited in the new Dia- 
mond Grove Cemetery, 
and a fine monument, 
appropriately commem- 


orating the event and expressive of the public | 


feeling, was erected over their final resting-place. 

By the winter of 1823, so many persons had | 
settled in this part of then Greene County, that it | 
was deemed advisable to erect a new county, and_.| 
on January 31st of that year Morgan County was | 
created, its limits including Cass and Scott coun- 
ties, the former created in 1837, the latter in | 
1839. By the act creating the county, a tempor- 
ary county-seat was made at Olmstead’s (Allison’s) 
Mounds, about six miles southwest of the present 
county-seat. On the first Monday in March fol- 
lowing, the first election for county officers was 
held, and not long after a term of court, a small 
outhouse serving for a room for jury and other offi- 
cial deliberations, while the court held its ses- 
sion in the open air, logs and stumps providing 





‘quarter’? of Govern- 
ment land, on the State 
road running from 
Springfield to Naples, on 
the Illinois River. On 
the day the decision was 
eZ made, the land belonged 
to the General Govern- 
ment; but sharp eyes 
m had been watching the 
54 commissioners, and _ be- 
| fore nine o’clock the 
next morning two enter- 
prising citizens living 
near, Isaac Dial and 
Thomas Arnitt, had pur- 
chased it for Govern- 
ment price at private 
sale, and were ready to 
begin laying out the 


West STATE STREET. town. On the roth of 


March the survey was 
begun by Mr. Johnston Shelton, the county 
surveyor. The act providing for the location 
of the permanent seat of justice, stipulated that 
the owners of the selected site should donate 
not less than twenty acres of land to be laid out 
into lots and sold for the erection of the necessary 


| county buildings. Messrs. Dial and Arnitt de- 


cided to lay out eighty acres into lots, and to 


_ donate half to the county; their own to lie on 


the south side of the road, and that belonging to 
the county to be on the north side. Mr. Shelton 
began by laying out a public square of little more 
than five acres, directly in the centre of the site, 
half on each owner’s land. On the State road he 
laid out a street sixty feet wide, running through 


| the centre of the square from east to west. This 


street he named State street. It is now the prin- 
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cipal thoroughfare in the city. He next laid out | 


a street running north and south through the 
centre of the square, of the same width of State 
street, which he named Main street. Taking these 
two streets as base lines, he laid out the town into 
blocks one hundred and eighty feet and nine 
inches on each side, dividing these blocks into 
three lots of equal size. All other streets except | 
the two central ones were made forty feet wide 
and alleys twenty feet. The wisdom of following 
the cardinal points of the compass in the original | 
plot of the city is apparent every day, especially | 
to strangers, who can tell what direction they are 
going, and avoids that troublesome feeling of 
always being ‘‘ turned around.” 

The question of a name for the new town came 
up early in its existence. ‘*Old.By the Eternal’’ 
was then in the ascendency of popular opinion, 
and had at the battle of New Orleans a few years 
before, gained a national name and fame, and in 
honor of him it was called Jacksonville. Several 
amusing stories are yet narrated about the origin | 
of the name, but fail for lack of proof, and must 
give way before facts. 

Though the site of the city was Government 
land when selected, it was not without an inhabi-° 
tant, for just north of where the road entered the 
central square from the east, stood a small log 
cabin of primitive pattern, which contained a 
single inhabitant, a man named Cox, a hatter by 
trade, one of those adventurous pioneers always 


| town and erected a house there. 


Methodist Church, and the parent Church of that 
body in the city. These two cabins were alone 
on or near the town site when it was selected, 
and were for a time the principal buildings here. 
No sooner, however, was the question settled 
and the county-seat established than buildings 
began at once to appear. Dennis Rockwell, the 
faithful clerk and recorder, came among the first to 
A few others 
built their cabins, generally of soft sycamore logs, 
during the summer, and by autumn probably a 
dozen families could be counted in the embryo 





found in advance of civilization. Who he was, 
whence he came, where he went, are unanswer- 
able questions now. He was here probably when | 
the county was created, and being pleased with | 
the elevated plateau of land, determined to locate | 
on it, which he did in pure squatter style, and was 

here making skin hats and caps when the survey 

was made. He, however, did not care to remain 

long, and before the summer closed sold his cabin 

and wended his way to new and more frontier 

scenes. His was the only human habitation on 

the site of Jacksonville then. 
of him, however, and just over the eastern bound- 
ary of the town, stood a large double log cabin, 
the home of good old Father Jourdan, one of the 
early settlers in the county, and whose cabin was 
always open to the weary traveller. He was a 
devout Methodist and earnest Christian man, and 
in his cabin the first class of that denomination 
was formed—the germ of the present Centennial 


A little to the east | 





JuDGE THOMAS. 


town. Two sagacious individuals, Joseph Fair- 
field and George Hackett, had for some time been 
keeping a small frontier store near the cabin of 
James Deaton, where they dealt in all articles 
needed in frontier times, and from which they 
made occasional journeys over the surrounding 
country, exchanging goods for coon-skins bees- 
wax, honey, etc., with the good women of the 
day, which latter articlés they took to St. Louis, 
where they exchanged them for goods, and in this - 
way were carrying on quite an extensive if not 
large trade. No sooner had the county-seat 
become a reality, than they removed their small 
store and stock of goods thither and opened out 
on a larger scale. ‘They were the first merchants 
here, and located during the summer of 182s. 


| 
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Mr. George Rearick, another sturdy pioneer, fol- 
lowed them closely, and by many is counted as 
the earlier. This, however, is not true, as has 
been shown by good authority. He was almost 
coequal with them, but not before them. 

As a matter of course, Jacksonville could not 
continue long without that most necessary adjunct 
—a tavern. Neither was it allowed to linger in 
doubt long over the matter, for before the first 
summer had passed away Mr. Thomas Carson 
came along in his canvas-covered wagon in search 
of anew home. He was a hatter by trade, migra- 





te Pri 


Rev. J. M. STURTEVANT. 


tory in his disposition, so much so that his excel- 
lent and energetic wife, so long and so well known 
as ‘‘ Mother Carson,’’ became tired of the fre- 
quent removals, and when the wagon stopped in 
the central square, she hastily disembarked, and 
glancing around her, noting quickly the merits 
and demerits of the new town, declared, in lan- 
guage more emphatic than polite, that thus far 
and no farther would she go. 

Mr. Carson was nothing loth to accept the de- 
cision of his faithful wife, and before the evening 
closed its shadows, the little cabin of Mr. Cox 
was his, and he was ready to remain. He decided 
at once to open a tavern, and for this purpose re- 
moved the primitive affair he had purchased to the 
south side of the street, turned it around facing 


the west, and was ready for travellers. Before a 
year had elapsed he had built a large addition to 
the front, his faithful spouse carrying the frames 
for the doors and windows on her arm from where 
| they were made, making the journey on horseback. 
| In after years ‘‘ Mother Carson’’ became a very 
| valuable member of society, and when Death at 
| last closed her eyes, was honored with one of the 
| largest funerals in the county, the county-court 
adjourning one hour in respect to her memory. 
Mr. Carson’s tavern was not allowed to havea 
monopoly of the business, for before a year had 
passed a tavern was opened on the north side of 
the square, and I am told one more in another 
part of town. Tavern-keepers were then required 
to obtain a license from the county-court, and lest 
they fix exorbitant rates, the scale of prices was 
settled by that body. The reader will observe 
that drinks comprised the greater part of this 
‘* rate-bill,’’ for it seems they had not yet learned 
that a man could live without them. Harvest 
hands, and indeed all laborers could not then do 
any work without their liquor, and hence it was a 
common article of consumption, not always con- 
fined to certain places of business. It is not that 
way yet, I am sorry to say, though the good people 
of jacksonville have made strenuous efforts to 
banish the accursed stuff from their midst. 
Looking over the early records of the county, I 
find one of these ‘‘ rate-bills,’’ if such I may call 
them, and for the benefit of the present genera- 
tion reproduce it. It reads: 
For Rum, one-half pint 


- OS © om 25 ~=ceentts. 
For Brandy, one-half pint. . . .. 25 cents. 
For Gin, one-half pint... . . . ... 25 ~~ cents. 
For Wine, one-half pint.. . ‘ 25 cents. 
For Whisky, one-half pint.. .... 12% cents. 
For Meal of Victuals. ...... 25 ~=—cents. 
Por Lodgimg . . « 2 os + « ° 6% cents. 
For Horse feed, corn or oats.. . ... 12% cents. 
For Keeping horse over night. . 25 ~=—cents. 


The accommodations furnished by Mr, Carson 
and his associates were taxed to their utmost to 
provide for the influx of emigrants, for the town 
was rapidly filling with inhabitants. 

In the autumn of 1826, Judge William Thomas 
came from his Kentucky home on horseback in his 
search for a home in the country he had heard so 
much about. He had just completed his law 
studies, was then twenty-four years of age, and 
had letters of introduction to some of the best 
men in the State. He came here to see what kind 
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of atown it gave promise of being, and after a 
sojourn of one night concluded to stay. He pleas- 


antly refers to it now as partly a necessity on his | 


part, as he had gone about as far as his money and 
horse would carry him. Finding little or nothing 
to do in the line of his profession, he concluded to 
teach school if he could secure sufficient encour- 
agement from the people. They were very will- 


ing he should open such an institution, and pointed | 


out to him an unfinished log cabin standing on the 
ground now occupied by the Third Ward school- 
house, which they had raised for school purposes 
but had not completed it. 
With the help of the com- 
munity, he soon had a 
puncheon floor, slab seats, 
wooden door, a window or 
two in, a huge fireplace 
built at one end of the 
room, and securing an old 
rickety chair and desk, was 
ready for work. The school, 
the first in the town, proved 
a success and was well at- 
tended, so much so, says 
the Judge, ‘‘that I was 
occupied constantly from 
early morning to dusk hear- 
ing classes, for I had as 
many of them as I had. 
scholars.’’ The science of 
grading schools was then 
not as well understood as it 
is now, nor were school 
books so plenty. The school continued  suc- 
cessfully through the winter, the teacher receiv- 
ing his pay in various kinds of articles which 
he turned over to his landlord for board, or 


sold to the village storekeepers. The little log | 


school-house acted the part of church to several 
denominations at the same time, and thereby 
was in use almost constantly. The Method- 
ists found it a more convenient place of wor- 


ship than Father Jourdan’s cabin. Other de- | 


nominations occasionally sent their ministers here, 


who were always accorded a cordial welcome. | 


When Dr. J. M. Sturtevant came, he preached his 


first sermon here standing in the midst of the | 


people, a rail for his book-rack, and no desk in 
front of him. This was a year or two after the 
events already recorded occurred, and when the 





| house had fallen into partial disuse. It was after- 
| wards repaired and served the people some time. 
Events were all this time rapidly shaping them- 
| selves towards the future growth of the town, and 
| I must hasten on in my narrative. A mail route 
| had been established from Edwardsville and St. 
| Louis; soon another from Springfield westward 
_ through Jacksonville was added, and from a weekly 
mail, announced by the old-time tin horn of the 
stage driver, it had grown to a bi-weekly, then 
| tri-weekly, and before a decade of years had passed 
‘to a daily mail. Letters then were a luxury, 
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costing twenty-five cents each, paid by the re- 
_ ceiver, who often, for want of the necessary funds, 
was compelled to allow a letter to remain in the 
office several weeks before he could get it. 

On the 30th of June, 1827, Rev. John Birch, 
| an eminent and zealous Presbyterian divine, who 
| afterwards lost his life in his Master’s cause, 
organized in Judge John Lepeer’s barn, standing 
in the edge of the timber, about a mile east of the 
present Hospital for the Insane, the first Presby- 
terian Church in Morgan County. There were 
twelve persons—seven men and five women—who 
| constituted the little church, and from this begin- 
| ning, made on that beautiful Saturday in June, 
| have grown three large Presbyterian Churches in 
| town and several in the county. They occupied 
| private houses or the log school-house, like their 
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Methodist brethren, until 1831, when they erected | 


a frame church, under the earnest labors of their 
first pastor, Rev. John M. Elis, who settled 
among them in 1828. That church is now a resi- 
dence, standing immediately in the rear of the 
Central Presbyterian Church. Their first church 
was superseded in 1847 by a more commodious 
brick structure, which on Sabbath morning, De- 
cember 1, 1861, was destroyed by fire. 


ville. They continued almost alone until about 
1835, when the Congregationalists organized a 
church of their own faith, the first in the State. 
After worshipping in a small house where the 
Athenzeum now stands, and on West State street 
where is now Ayer’s block, they built a church on 
the east side of the public square, which they 


| occupied until after the close of the late war, when 
The | 


they completed a large brick church on College 


present First Presbyterian Church took its place, | avenue; and here they gather under the ministry 


dedicated January 6th, 1867. It is enough to say 
of the present pastor, Rev. L. M. Glover, D.D., 


THE Business COLLEGE. 


that he has occupied the pulpit more than a quar- 
ter of a century. 
The beginning made by Rev. Birch and cotem- 


poraneous ministers, produced good results. The 
Methodists built a frame house of worship about 
1834, which gave way in after years to a brick 
structure, which proving too small as the growth 
of the town increased, again gave way to the 
present large edifice built in 1866, the Centennial 
year of American Methodism; hence the name, 
Centenary Church. From this congregation, 
started in a log cabin, have grown many strong 
congregations, prominent among them the Grace 
Church, commonly known as the West Charge, 
being on the west side of the city, and which now 
occupies an elegant church on State street. Fol- 
low with me and note the results from the found- 
ing of these two pioneer churches in Jackson- 


of Rev. Dr. Corwin, one of the city’s most earnest 
temperance workers, and one whose services are 
constantly in demand. The 
same year this church was or- 
ganized, the Episcopal society 
was constituted, and shortly 
after erected a small brick 
house of worship on West 
State street. 

This building in time be- 
came too small, and was en- 
larged and beautified, and 
now presents a most inviting 
appearance. The pastor, Dr. 
Easter, is a man of good 
pulpit attainments, and stands 
high in the esteem of all. 
Diagonally across the street 
from this church stands the 
Central Presbyterian, whose 
origin dates back with the 
First Church to that Saturday 
in June, when a little congre- 
gation was organized in Judge Leeper’s barn. 
It occupies a commodious brick house of wor- 
ship, whose architectural design excels any in 
the city. The pastor, Dr. W. W. Harsha, has 
been long in the field of ministerial labor, and is 
well known by his writings and sermons. Farther 
west, between College avenue and State street, 
stands the Westminster Church, another outgrowth 
of the First Presbyterian. The congregation was 
organized in 1860, with thirty members, and is 
now large and prosperous. The pastor, Rev. S. 
M. Morton, is one of the best in the city, and is 
much respected. To the east again, standing just 
west of the court-house, is the Baptist Church, or- 
ganized about 1835. It is now a large congrega- 
tion, and is an important factor in the religious 
life of the city. The pastor, Rev. Lamb, is well 
known as an earnest Christian minister, and greatly 
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beloved by his people. Across the street stands | 
the German Methodist Church, a plain wooden | 
structure, and occupied by persons of that nation- | 
ality, who hold services in their own language. | 
On East State street, opposite the Centennial 
Methodist Church, is a very neat brick structure, 
with a charming portico, which the Christians, or | 
Disciples of Christ, occupy. It is one of the 

neatest houses of worship in the city, and was | 
completed in 1868. The congregation that wor- 
ship here is one of the most triendly in Jackson- 
ville. The pastur, Rev. John W. Allen, is a most 
excellent man, and labors faithfully in his Master’s | 
cause. Farther east on the same street stands the | 
Roman Catholic Cathedral, the largest church in 
the city. The congregation is also the largest by 
far in Jacksonville, embracing in its limits many 
persons living in the country. The reader must 
remember that in Catholic congregations every 
member of a family is counted a member of the 
Church, which accounts in a measure for the large 
number of members connected here. In the south 
part of the city the Brooklyn Methodist Church 
occupies the field, and has a large membership. 
Farther to the north of it, on South Main street, 
are the Christian Church and Soule Chapel, with 
one or two Portuguese Presbyterian churches fur- 
ther on, occupied by persons of that nationality 
who left their native country to find a free home 
here, and where they could worship God accord- 
ing to the dictates of their own conscience. Sev- 
eral other societies of a religious nature exist in 
the city, and, I believe, one or two other congre- 
gations are supported, who worship in halls or 
school-houses. The Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation has a good organization here, and nu- 
merous societies, independent in thought and 
action, find a place in the city. Take it all in 
all, 1 do not know of a city the size of Jackson- 
ville where religious advantages are so abundant. 
You can have your choice of a number of denomi- 
nations, among any of which you will be cordially | 
welcomed and kindly received. 

The religious life dates from its beginning, and 
as the reader has seen in the foregoing sketch, has 
kept pace with the city’s growth. I must now go 
back to its early days, and resume the thread of 
the general narrative. 

With the religious life began the educational, 
and hand in hand have they continued down the 
path of time. Its early residents were men of 


| 








| tional, religious, and benevolent objects. 


sagacity, who labored earnestly in such causes, 


| and to them is the generation of to-day indebted 


for its privileges. Dennis Rockwell, the first clerk 
and recorder, and some of his associates, were 


| among those who saw the advantages arising from 


such a cause, and labored faithfuliy toward its 
promotion. Judge Samuel Lockwood and Judge 
Thomas lent their aid, and strove with commen- 
dable zeal towards the furtherance of all educa- 
Before 
I.commence the educational history of the city, 
however, around which so much clusters, I must 


— 
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notice in brief the conditions bringing so much of 
that valuable adjunct of society here, and the 
state of the people at that time. 

I have previously given the growth of Jackson- 
ville until the establishment of its two prominent 


| churches, have given their history and noted what 


has been the religious life and growth of the city 
since, and will now notice what the city itself was 
doing. 

One of the first buildings to be erected was a 
court-house. ‘This was completed in 1825 or 1826, 
and one term of court held therein. It was a 
wooden building, placed on round blocks, about 
two feet high, and occupied the spot of ground 
just north of Main street, where it emerged from 
the Central square. It was two stories in height, 
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and was burned in December, 1827. All the 
county records, then few, were destroyed with it, 
save the record of deeds and the plot of the city, 
which the recorder had taken home with him the 
evening previous to the burning. The county 
commissioners met soon after, decided to build a 
brick court-house, and provide against a future 
recurrence of such a calamity. This wae the first 
brick house in the county, and was in its time 
considered quite a commodious affair. An old 
log jail had been built early in the life of the 
county, which, proving no guard whatever against 
criminals, was also replaced by a better one. Mr. 
Carson first held the office of jailor, but not liking 
it, turned the office over to others. The brick 
court-house, commonly known as the ‘‘old court- 
house,’’ was built on the south side of the street, 
nearly opposite the site of its predecessor, and 
was completed the next season, at an expense of 
four thousand dollars. The first one cost hardly 
that many hundreds. The second one was about 
thirty by forty feet in size, and two stories in 
height. In its hall of justice many of the most 
eminent men of the State were heard ; men who 
have since known a world-wide fame, and who 
rank among the nation’s most honored sons. 
Here Abraham Lincoln, Stephen A. Douglas, 
John J. Hardin, Richard Yates, Joseph Duncan, 
and others equally famous in State and national 
life fought their legal battles, gained legal triumphs, 
or suffered legal defeats. 

The ‘‘old court-house’’ did its part well, and 
only gave way when the urgent necessities of the 
populous county demanded a larger and safer 
structure for the depository of its files and preser- 
vation of its records. So the old court-house gave 
place to the large stone building, one of the best 
court-houses in the State, costing nearly two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars. 

During all these years the growth of the town 
had been slowly increasing and gaining strength. 
New and better houses appeared with the advance 
in years, the central square was gradually being 
enclosed by business houses, and finally, when the 
court-house was taken away, was made a park, 
and enclosed by a durable iron fence with four 
iron gateways ; the surface was smoothed off, trees 
planted, which are now a goodly size, and invite, 
in the warm days of summer, every one to enjoy a 
cool seat under their leafy foliage. 





But different influences were all this time at | 
i 


work, influences that have shaped the destiny of 
the city, and to these I must devote chiefly the 
remainder of this paper. 

The first pastor of the Presbyterian Church, 
Rev. John M. Ellis, a native of the Eastern States, 
who had been sent to the infant congregations in 
the West by the Home Missionary Society of that 
denomination, was a man earnest in his purposes, 
devout in his living, and zealous in his labors. 
His wife was a faithful helper in all his work, and 
shared every privation with him. The congrega- 
tion erected a parsonage before it built a church, 
and through his labors mainly were they able to 
complete their first house of worship. He came 
to Jacksonville from Kaskaskia, the old Capital of 
Illinois, whither he had been sent in 1826, and 
where he labored two years. As soon as the par- 
sonage was finished, the pastor’s family moved 
into it, and it became not only a home, but a 
boarding-school for young ladies, with Mrs. Ellis 
as the preceptress. This was the first school for 
the higher education of woman in the State; 
the pioneer in the Mississippi Valley. From that 
beginning rose the present Jacksonville Female 
Academy, the oldest institution of its kind in the 
great West. After conducting her school in a 
quiet manner a year or two, she enlisted the sym- 
pathy of several public-spirited gentlemen, and at 
a meeting held at the house of Mr. J. P. Wilkin- 
son, September 29th, 1840, a committee, consist- 
ing of Samuel D. Lockwood, Rev. John M. Ellis 
and Rev. J. M. Sturtevant, was appointed to 
report on the subject, which they did on the 2d 
of October following. After noting in their report 
the vast importance and urgent necessity of extend- 
ing the blessings of education to all classes of 
American citizens, the power of female influence 
over the intellectual and moral character of the 
community, and that no effort should be withheld 
which would tend to give permanency to the public 
educational institutions of the Republic, they re- 
solved ‘‘that an academy ought to be immediately 
established in this State to be devoted to the cause 
of Female Education.’’ A board of thirteen 
trustees was at once appointed. A lot of land was 
also donated by Dr. Ero Chandler, the first physi- 
cian in the town, and who by this act of benevo- 
lence, coupled with the gift of a church lot to the 
First Presbyterian Church, of which he was a mem- 
ber, has reared a monument more enduring than 

‘“« Marble pile or lofty granite, rare and costly too.” 
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Steps were at once taken for the erection of a 
small brick building. It was completed and 
opened for students in the autumn of 1833. Miss 
Sarah Crocker was engaged as viene, which 
position she retained two 
years. Space forbids me to 
enter into the details of the 
life of the institution, and I 
must be brief. Owing to a 
prejudice then existing in the 
popular mind against institu- 
tions with educational, chari- 
table or religious aims, the 
Legislature refused to grant 
any charters until the session 
of 1834-35, when this feeling 
had been so far overcome 
that a number of educational 
institutions were chartered, 
among them the Jacksunville 
Female Academy. Until 1844 
no regular classes were gradu- 
ated ; but that year Catherine 
Murdock and Juliana Wolcott 
received the first diplomas of 
the institution, and since then 
there has never been a year 
when there bas not been a 
class ranging from three to 
twenty-six graduates. The 
whole number has been two 
hundred and eighty-nine, who 
a year or two ago formed an 
Alumni Association. 

The small brick structure 
gave way in time as the growth 
of the school went surely for- 
ward, to the present commo- 
dious edifice shown in the 
accompanying cut. The pro- 
perty belongs to the First Pres- 
byterian Church, by which it 
is mainly controlled. The 
yard is beautifully shaded with 
native trees half a century 
old, and is year by year being beautified and 
made more inviting. The school is divided 
into literary, art and musical departments, each 
under the care of professors and 
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a life work. The usual regulations exist here 


teachers whose | 
ability is unquestioned, and who make teaching 


regarding ‘students ; their studies and recreations 
are defined, and care used to instil into each 
mind the true principles of Christian habits and 
sentiments. The present Principal is Professor 
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E. F. Bullard, a gentleman of long experience in 
teaching, who, with his teachers, aims to make 
the school a model of excellence in all its depart- 
ments. 

Almost with the first opening of Mrs. Ellis’s 
school, began the movement for the founding of 
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Illinois College. At that date there were three 
or four schools of higher learning in the State 
than the meagre common schools of the day, sup- 
ported entirely by subscriptions. As early as 
1820, Rev. J. M. Peck, a noted Baptist divine, 
and the pioneer minister in Illinois, opened an 
academy at his own home. When the Shurtleff 
College was founded at Alton in 1831, he removed 
his school there, and in a measure laid its founda- 
tion. In September, 1827, the Illinois Conference 
of the Methodist Church, then in session at Carmi, 
Illinois, inaugurated, so reads their minutes, ‘‘ the 
first movement for a college west of the Alleghany 
Mountains and north of the Ohio River.’’ The 
Conference advised the establishment of a college 
similar to the Augusta College in Kentucky. The 
people of Lebanon acted at once. In the original 
paper founding the institution, one hundred and 
five subscribers say it is ‘‘ for a seminary of learn- 
ing to be conducted as nearly as may be on the 
plan of Augusta College.’” On November 24th, 
1828, the institution, “‘ or as it was then- modestly 
called,’’ says the minutes of the Educational Con- 
vention, *‘ Lebanon Seminary, opened with Mr. 
E. R. Ames as Principal.’’ 


The establishment of Illinois College followed, 
chiefly under Presbyterian and Congregational 


influence. Rev. Myr. Ellis was urgently de- 
sirous for the foundation of such an institution 
here, and went vigorously to work. Other in- 
fluences were also operating, of which he was not 
then aware. An association of theological students 
in Yale College had resolved to make some one of 
the Northwestern States their future homes and 
fields of evangelical labors. The founding of a 
college which might become to the West what 
Yale and Harvard were to the East was another 
part of their proposed labors. These young men 
were Theoron Baldwin, Julian M. Sturtevant, 
Mason Grosvenor, John F. Brooks, Elisha Jenney, 
William Kirby and Asa Turner. The principal 
workers in the West were Rev. Mr. Ellis, Rev. 
Thomas Lippincott, Colonel Thomas Maher, Wil- 
liam Collins, Hon. Samuel D. Lockwood, John P. 
Wilkinson and William C. Posey. 

The band of young men in the East, learning 
of the plans of Rev. Mr. Ellis and his friends, 
determined to unite with them in founding the 
College at Jacksonville, and to furnish through 
their friends in the East ten thousand dollars in 
aid of the project. Work on the college building 











was begun in 1829, the site selected being then 
a mile west of the town. It isa beautiful eleva- 
tion, is ninety feet higher than the centre of the 
public square, and commands an extensive view. 
On December 5th, 1829, the first board of trustees 
was elected at a meeting held in the unfinished 
college building ; the meeting representing the 
separate Eastern and Western efforts. The next 
year the school was opened with Rev. J. M. 
Sturtevant as its instructor. Though the begin- 
ning was small, and made in the small brick 
building, hardly completed, yet what grandly 
noble results have grown from it! The next year 
application was made for a charter. On account 
of prejudices then existing against such institu- 
tions, this was not obtained until the session of 
1834-35, when, by a-united effort on the part of 
Illinois, McKendree, Jonesboro, and Shurtleff 
Colleges, an act was passed chartering them all 
the same day, February oth, 1835. _Iilinois Col- 
lege had been founded as a college proper, and as 
such is the oldest in the State. Edward Bucher, 
D.D., was its first President. Appointed in 1832, 
he resigned in 1844, to be succeeded by Dr. Stur- 
tevant, who held that place thirty-one years, and 
who is yet connected with the college as Professor 
of Mental Science and Science of Government. 
Probably no man in Illinois has wielded a greater 
influence than Dr. Sturtevant. As a writer he is 
remarkably clear, and as an instructor is unex- 
celled. The impress for good he has left upon 
the thousands of young men who have come under 
his instruction is incalculable, and now in a ripe 
old age, full of good deeds and influences, he 
stands universally respected and beloved. He 
has been with the college through all its trials and 
triumphs ; has labored faithfully for its advance- 
ment, and has lived to see the desire of himself 
and his associate band of fellow-workers, who lett 
Yale College nearly half a century ago, fulfilled. 
** Those who coéperated in founding Illinois Col- 
lege, and in sustaining it,’’ says Professor Cramp- 
ton, in a sketch of the college, ‘‘ attained greater 
usefulness than commonly falls to the lot of man.”’ 
Theoron Baldwin, D.D.,.was the first Principal 
of Monticello Seminary, and was largely instru- 
mental in founding it. He was afterwards for 
many years Secretary of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Collegiate Education in the West. 
Rev. Mason Grosvenor, after a long life of varied 
usefulness, now gives a portion of his time to the 
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college, of which he was almost the originator, as 
Professor of Moral Philosophy. 

Samuel Adams, A.M., M.D., a man of great 
learning and worth, ably filled for many years the 
chair of Chemistry and Physics. Henry M. Post, 
D.D., now of St. Louis, and J. B. Turner, so well 
known as a leading agriculturist, are among others 
who have nobly stood by the college, and ably 
filled important professorships. The original 
building is now occupied by the two literary so- 
cieties, the Sigma Phi and the Phi Alpha, the col- 
lege library, the cabinet of Natural History, and 
the Greek recitation 
room. College Hall, 
built in 1856, con- 
tains the chapel, six 
recitation and lecture 
rooms, and the ap- 
paratus room. The 
dormitory building, 
completed in 1874, 
contains twenty-eight 
suites of rooms, with 
excellent accommo- 
dations for twice that 
number of students. 
The rooms are heated 
by steam, and lighted 
by gas, and are par- 
tially furnished for 
the students. The 
janitor’s cottage and 
the club-house are the 
only other buildings on the college campus. The 
campus contains twelve acres, is a beautiful en- 
closure, and is nicely graded and shaded. Before 
the college received its charter in 1835, only cer- 
tificates of scholarship were issued. That year, 
however, Jonathan E. Spillman and Richard Yates 
graduated, and received regular diplomas. Both 


are now dead. The latter rose to be be one of the | 


greatest men in the State. Beginning the prac- 
tice of law here with General John J. Hardin, 
who lost his life in the Mexican war in 1847, he 
rose rapidly to the representative halls, and then 
Senator and Governor. 
that he attained his greatest eminence, proved 
himself so loyal to the Union, and gained such a 
fame by his prompt action and ready assistance. 
After retiring from active public life he again 
entered his former profession, but lived but a short 
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It was when Governor | 


time. His death occurred in St. Louis, Missouri, 


whither he had gone on public railroad business 
for the Governor of that State. His family yet 
live in Jacksonville. Among the other graduates 
who may well be mentioned are Thomas J. C. 
Flagg, S. B. Fairbank, Newton Bateman, LL.D., 
for eight years Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Thomas K. Beecher, E. W. Blatchford, 
William C. Goudy, William Jayne, Charles E. 
Lippincott, Paul Selby, and William H. Edgar. 
Others could well be mentioned, did space permit. 

The college has not yet closed its first half cen- 
tury. With its strug- 
gles of the past we 
are no longer con- 
cerned, further than 
to know they are 
safely passed, and that 
in the future pros- 
perity seems fully as- 
sured, Aside from 
the grounds, build 
ings and other appli- 
ances, the invested 
endowment fund is 
now about one hun- 
dred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars. 

The faculty is com- 
posed of seven good 
men, each an adept 
in, and master of, 
his own department. 
Professor Rufus C. Crampton is acting President 
of the college, and dean of the faculty. 

Although the standard of admission is not so 
high as at Yale or Harvard, it is the same sub- 
stantially as all Eastern colleges. None but males 
are admitted, and none can graduate without pass- 
ing the required examinations. The diploma 
means something here, and is earned before it is 
granted. A preparatory, scientific and classical 
course is maintained, any one of which the student 
can enter, providing he is qualified. The Pre- 
paratory School is known as Whipple Academy, 
receiving its name from its founder, Dr. S. L. 
Whipple, who in 1869 gave ten thousand dollars 
to establish it. Formerly it was conducted in the 
building now occupied by the Jacksonville Busi- 
ness College, which was known a long time by 
that name. This building was purchased a short 





time ago by Mr. George W. Brown, Principal of 
the Business College, formerly connected with the 
Illinois College. When it was purchased by Mr. 
Brown, the Whipple Academy (Preparatory School 
proper) was taken to the college, where it is now 
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conducted. It is expected to erect a building for 
this part of the college as soon as the necessary 
arrangements can be made. 

The college library contains at present 8,000 
well-selected volumes, the Sigma Phi Society libra- 
ry,1,500; the Phi Alpha, 1,200; anda small library, 
devoted mainly to theological and religious litera- 
ture, contains 300 volumes. Four scholarships 
have been founded, and several prize funds have 
been given by friends of the college. The col- 


act in connection, any of which the student can 
attend, learning in one what the other does not 
furnish. The alumni register of the college shows 
three hundred and thirty-seven names, graduates 
going from these halls every year since its incor- 


poration, save 1863, when every one left to re- | 


spond to his country’s call. 


I have mentioned the Business College in this | 


connection as part of Illinois College. So far as 


the student is concerned, it acts in connection with | 


Illinois College, still it is a separate institution 
since the purchase of the old Whipple Academy 
building by Mr. Brown. A student can attend 


here while at the college by paying a fee for such | 


a course. The Principals, Mr. George W. Brown 
and Mr. H. B. Chicken, are well qualified for the 
work they have undertaken. The former gentle- 
man has been for some time connected with the 


Coming here in 1867, he has fully identified him- 
self with the educational interests of the city, and | 


| seven years. 
lege, academy, and Mr. Brown’s Business College | 


| mained in charge seven years. 
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is building up an excellent reputation for his 
school. 

The next educational institution founded in the 
city is the Illinois Female College. It was estab- 
lished in 1846 by the Illinois Conference of the 

Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and is under the control of that 
denomination. On the roth of 
October in that year, a com- 
mittee appointed by that Con- 
ference met for the purpose of 
superintending the ‘* establish- 
ment of a Female Academy.”’ 
This committee was composed 
of Revs. Peter Cartwright, Peter 
Akers, W. R. D. Trotter, Messrs. 
M. Stacy, Nicholas Milburn, Sr., 
William Brown and William 
Thomas. The work of select- 
ing a location and securing favorable contributions 
progressed so well that the next year they were 
able to commence the erection of the necessary 
buildings. In the meantime, as if to prepare the 
public mind and show to their constituents they 
were earnestly at work, the school was opened in 
the basement of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
East Charge. In August, 1848, Rev. J. F. Jaques 
was appointed Principal, which position he filled 
During this time the college build- 
ing was completed and opened. It was built of 
brick, one hundred feet long, fifty feet wide, and 
four stories high. In 1855, the year Dr. Jaques 
resigned, a wing of similar proportions was added. 
The first charter provided only for an academy. 
In 1863, the institution having grown so well, it 
was decided to increase its educational powers, 
and a charter for the Illinois Female College was 
obtained, and full college powers assumed. Dr. 
Jaques’s successors, Rev. S. R. Andrus and A. S. 
McCoy, held the office of President two years, 
when Rev. C. Adams, D.D., was elected to the 
position, and remained ten years. During his 
term of office in 1862, the wing added in 1855 
was destroyed by fire, but rebuilt the next year. 
The school is gaining ground rapidly and surely, 
is well supported by its own denomination, and 


| drawing pupils from many others. On the resig- 


nation of Dr. Adams in 1868, Professor W. H. 
school, and was one of its earliest instructors. | 


De Motte was elected to the vacancy. He re- 
During his Presi- 


dency, in February, 1870, the main building was 
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destroyed by fire, involving a great loss. Friends, 
however, rallied to its aid from all quarters, the 
school was not allowed to close for a day, and in 
a short time building began. A large three-story 
edifice was soon completed and ready for use, 
and school resumed in the new building. It 
seemed almost as though a fatality was connected 
with the school, for again in January, 1873, this 
new commodious structure was leveled by the 
same rapacious element. Warm supporters ap- 
peared at ence on every side, and removing the 
school to the basement of the Centenary Church, 
it was at once resumed. Subscriptions began to 
come in rapidly, earnest supporters were at work 
in its behalf, and with an unshaken purpose the 
trustees began a new building, similar in most re- 
spects to the last one destroyed. It was completed 
and opened in 1874, and as every precaution, 
learned from past experiences, was taken, it bids 
fair to remain a monument to the zeal and devo- 
tion of the denomination it represents, and to 
those who so ably aided it in its hours of need. 
Dr. De Motte resigned in 1875, and was succeeded 
by Rev. W. F. Short, A.M., the present Presi- 
dent. He is aided by several excellent teachers, 
many of whom have devoted years to their labor. 
Primary, preparatory, normal and collegiate de- 
partments are sustained in the regular course, 
while music and art are taught by teachers eminent 
in their profession. Pupils from abroad generally 
board in the institution, where every aid is ex- 
tended them in any study they 
may desire to pursue. 

The alumni register shows 
three hundred and sixteen gradu- 
ates from this institution, the 
first diplomas being granted in 
1851 to a class of eight young {jf 
ladies, since which date not a | 
year has passed without a class 
of from four to twenty-three {jf 
graduating. 

The next institution founded 
in the history of Jacksonville is 
the Young Ladies’ Atheneum, 
established by Rev. William D. 
Sanders in 1864. 
tirely different plan from any other school in 


the city, and was established to meet such a | 


demand. A young lady on entering here is 
assigned to whatever department .and class her 


It is conducted on an en- | 


scholarship justifies. She is then thrown upon 
her own individual efforts, and is promoted or 
demoted as her attainments warrant. She is 
independent of the class as far as progress is con- 
cerned, though all her recitations are conducted 
on that method. She can advance or retreat, go 
fast or slow, just as her skill at mastering the 
branches taught is developed ; and does a change 
in class at any time become necessary, she finds 
one above or below her ready for her reception. 
It is all work here, tempered with that enthusiasm 
given it by a band of earnest teachers and fellow- 
pupils. All tests of scholarship are made on in- 
dividual merit alone, and at no time is the pupil 
kept with the class or promoted unless her scholar- 
ship fully warrants such a step, and in no case can 
she receive promotion without a rigid examina- 
tion justifies the move. 

Pupils enter at any time, as in a normal school ; 
primary, preparatory, scientific, and classical 
courses are provided in the regular course, any of 
which the young lady may pursue, while the fine 
arts, music and extra languages are open to any 
who may wish to study them. The school has 
proved an eminent success, and has an alumni 
register of one hundred and two graduates, a good 
showing for the length of time the school has been 
in operation. The first class was graduated in 
1867, and consisted of five young ladies. The 
faculty is composed of the best talent in the West, 
and through the indomitable energy of its founder 
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and President has the-school grown to what it is. 
The plan adopted has proved eminently successful. 
Young ladies are boarded in the best families in 
the city, and every care taken by the faculty to 
give them a full return for their money expended. 
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Mr. Sanders also established in 1872 the Illinois 
Conservatory of Music, on the plan of the New 
England Conservatory, which in turn received its 
origin in the conservatories in the old country. 
It has had an unexampled growth, and enjoys a 
national reputation. Here students are grouped 
in classes of twos, threes and fours; and where one 
commonly pays a high price for such instruction, 
it is here shared equally by the members of the 
class, and materially lightened. This plan has 
proved immensely popular; and has brought within 
the means of poor people the best instruction that 
can be found. Each professor is an expert in his 
department, and devotes his time exclusively to it. 
Public receptions and concerts are given by the 
Atheneum and Conservatory pupils, always a de- 
lightful source of enjoyment to all who attend, 
and an excellent method of instruction in the 
manners and usages of society and drill in appear- 
ing before assemblies. Rev. Sanders has lately 


associated with himself Rev. George T. Rider, | 
A.M., an eminently successful teacher in the East, | 


and a man of warm heart and large experience. 


accompanying cuts give an accurate idea of them 
and their surroundings, each of which is in close 
proximity to the central part of the city. 

In giving these sketches of the different educ.- 
tional institutions of the city, I have omitted pur- 
posely any mention of the common schools. I 
will notice them now in brief. Following the 
pioneer school of Judge Thomas, taught in the log 
school-house in 1826-27, came several private 
schools, increasing as the town grew, and all de- 
pendent upon the old plan of subscriptions for 
support. But men like the Judge were here, men 
who have borne an aggressive part in all reforms, 
and who were the first to advocate in the State a 
free common school for all. In 1848 or 1849 the 
first free school in Illinois was organized in the 
town, and in 1850 the ‘* West Jacksonville School 
District’’ organized and a brick building erected. 
It is now the Second Ward school-house. The 
honor of first popularizing the common schools 
belongs to Hon. Newton Bateman, who with 
Governor Duncan and Judge Thomas labored 
earnestly for that end. Mr. Bateman was Princi- 
pal of the West Jacksonville school for a term of 
years, and rapidly brought it into favor. He is 
best known as the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. He was succeeded in the school men- 


| charge three years. 
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tioned by Judge E. P. Kirby, who remained in 
The next Principal was 
Michal Sanderson, who nobly fell at his post. 
Before the schools were organized into the present 


| . . 
| system, there were several independent schools in 


various parts of the city, sustained in part by the 
general school fund of the State. A male teacher 
was employed in each of these schools as principal, 
and in each were taught, in addition to common 
branches, languages, natural sciences, higher Eng- 
lish and mathematics. In 1867 the new city 
charter came into effect which brought a material 
change. It centralized the general supervision in 
one superintendent, and abolished the extravagant 
idea of sustaining four high schools of small 
classes, and organized one central High School for 


| the accommodation of the entire city. The new 


organization led to a more careful and thorough 
classification of pupils, and more efficient prepara- 
tion and work in all departments. The building 
for the use of the High School was completed a few 
years ago, and is an ornament to the city. The 


‘last report of the superintendent, Mr. D. H. 
° “ya: ° | 
The views of the two buildings shown in the 








Harris, shows 5,002 children under twenty-one 
years of age, 3,682 of whom are of school age. 
This gives a population of nearly twelve thousand. 
Thirty-four teachers are employed, from whom the 
high educational tone of the city demands the best 
of work as well as on the part of the public school 
authorities. The School Board is composed of one 
member from each ward in the city. It has com- 
plete control over all matters pertaining to the 
schools, and is careful to see that the common 


| schools of the city, the key to the foundation of 
| all future prosperity, is well and ably managed. 


I have now given, in as brief a manner as space 
will allow, the educational advantages of this gem 
of prairie cities. I must now notice, also briefly, 
some other causes tending to the welfare of Jack- 
sonville, which have done much to aid in her 
material prosperity. I refer to the State Institu- 
tions. 

Three of these, the Deaf and Dumb, the Cen- 
tral Hospital for the Insane, and the Institution 


| for the Education of the Blind are located here. 





The first mentioned of these is the oldest in the 
State, the act for its establishment being approved 
by Governor Thomas Carlin, February 23d, 1839. 
The site of the Asylum was defined in the Act to 
be within four miles of Jacksonville, and the num- 
ber of directors fixed at nineteen. To aid in the 
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funds of the Asylum, the elie - Public Ac- 
counts was directed to pay over to the directors a 
sum not exceeding one-quarter of one per cent. 
upon the whole amount of the School, College and 
Seminary fund, a fund donated by Congress in 
the organic act of 1818, which had amounted to 
nearly $600,000. From this fund the Asylum re- 
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1842, we the citizens of Jacksonville agreed to 
pay nine hundred and seventy-nine dollars and 
fifty cents to the treasurer of the board, to be 
applied to the purchase of a lot of land on which 
to erect the Asylum. In April, 1842, the board 
agreed to erect a ‘brick building with stone 
foundation, eighty-six feet long, fifty feet wide, 
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ceived up to 1873, $80,000, when the whole | 


interest was made payable to the Normal Univer- 
sity. 
electing Governor Joseph Duncan, Carlin’s prede- 
cessor, President, and Hon. Samuel D. Lock- 
wood, who had been Attorney-General, Secretary 
of State, and Associate Justice of Supreme Court, 
secretary. A portion of the orignal site, which 
was purchased by citizens of Jacksonville and given 
to the Asylum, was bougkt of Judge Lockwood, 
who subsequently, in 1849 and 1851, sold it twenty 
acres more. No decisive action was taken until 


The board organized on June 29, 1830, by | 


three stories and a half in height, divided into 
thirty-two rooms.’’ The contractor failing, the 
building was not habitable until the summer of 
1845, when eight rooms were finished. The origi- 
nal building was not completed until 1849. What 
is now known as the centre was begun in 1852, 
condemned in 1853, and the front walls taken 
down and rebuilt. ‘lhe north wing was begun in 
1853 and completed in 1857. ‘This latter year, 
and in 1858, steam heating apparatus was intro- 
duced into the centre building, and a connection 
made with the Jacksonville gas company, and gas- 
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light introduced. The rear building and the 
smoke-stack were also erected. In 1871 the south 
wing was declared unsafe, and was wholly torn 
down and renewed. The new dining-room, the 
largest in the State, was completed in 1873, and 
the new school-house begun and completed three 
years later. In 1875 the rear walls were declared 
unsafe and rebuilt. The money expended has 
been more than three hundred thousand dollars, 
and new improvements have been going con- 
stantly on. 


The directors in 1845 employed Mr. Thomas | 


Officer, of Columbus, Ohio, who had been for five 
years a teacher in the State 


y 


Institution there, as the super- 0% Ys, 


intendent. He came in Oc- 
tober, 1845, and in January, 
1846, opened the school with 
four pupils. The term closed 
with nine. Great difficulty 
was experienced at first in get- 
ting the people of the State to 
send their deaf and dumb 
children to the school, and 
not until after repeated efforts 

on the part of the officers and 
trustees, and a tour of Mr. 
Officer with several children & 
through the State giving exhi- * 
bitions, did this reluctance 
show any signs of giving away. 
Mr. Officer remained ten years 
and did a good work, bringing 
the school and its work pro- 
minently and favorably before 
the people. He was succeeded by the present 
superintendent, Philip G. Gillett, LL.D., from 
the Indiana Institution, who brought with him 


exceptional natural powers of mind and an energy | 


which has shown itself in a marked degree ever 
since. With his advent the institution entered 
upon a new career of vigorous growth and expan- 
sion. ‘His energetic spirit,’’ 
ary worker, ‘‘has driven the school, the public, 
and even the Legislature before him. When this 
has been impossible, he has sometimes gone in 


advance himself and waited for the rest to come | 


up.”” 
At first tuition and irregular appropriations were 
made to support the school; but in 1855 this law 


was repealed and the regular appropriation made 


Dr. Puitie G. GILLETT. 


says a cotempor- | 


| the supporting fund. In 1875 seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars were appropriated, each year’s allow- 
ance being based on the preceding experiences. 
Now instruction is regularly carried on in school, 
| shop, printing-office and in factory. Each boy 
| and each girl is given a good common school edu- 
tion, and taught a trade, thereby made self-sup- 
| porting. 

The most surprising resul‘s in articulation have 
been taught here by Miss Trask, who has devoted 
herself to that branch and has produced excellent 
results, Children who cannot hear can in many 
instances be taught to speak and read, others speak 
" by the movement of the lips 

of the persons they address. 

Not long since three girls, 

while enjoying an evening 

walk, stopped at the house of 

a minister in the city and asked 

for a drink of water. They 

were deaf, but could talk and 
could read another’s lips and 
converse with them. They 
were Miss Trask’s pupils. Is 
not the simple incident suffi- 
cient encouragement to prose- 
cute the wonderful work? The 
institution has taught nearly 
wo thousand children since its 
= incorporation—an amount of 
good incalculable. Nineteen 
teachers are employed, several 
of whom are adepts in their 
profession, and some of whom 
have been a long time con- 
| nected here. Particular mention might well be 
| made of Mr. Selah Waight, the oldest teacher in 
the school, having entered it in 1848. 
The next State Institution, for the treatment of 
_ the insane, was founded in the spring of 1847. It 
was mainly through the labors of an eminent phi- 
| lanthropist, Miss M. L. Dix, that the public mind 
was directed towards this class of unfortunates. 
| She had labored unceasingly in their behalf, find- 
| ing them in cages, kept often like wild beasts, and 
| began a systematic plan of operations for their 
relief. She presented a plain statement of what 
| she had found in the State, in the wretched treat- 
| ment of the insane, to the Fifteenth General As- 
| sembly, which body, in response to her appeal, 
| passed an act for the establishment of a hospital, 
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approved by Governor French, March rst, 1847. 
It was the twenty-eighth institution of the kind 


founded in America. 
Nine gentlemen, all 
residents of Morgan 
County, were ap- 
pointed a board of 
trustees with full 
power to act. The 
board organized on 
March 2oth, and 
elected Judge Samuel 
Lockwood President. 
On the first of May 
they agreed upon a 
site one mile and a 
quarter south of the 
court-house in Jack- 
sonville, for which 
they paid, on March 
1st, 1848, three thou- 
sand six hundred and 
thirty-one dollars 
and forty-two cents. 
On June 4th a build- 
ing committee was 
appointed, and the 
plan of a building, 
copied after the In- 
diana Institution, 
adopted July t1oth. 
The work of con- 
struction proceeded 
slowly. It would be 
a tedious task to fol- 
low it through all its 
stages, and in brief 
Iwill say after delays 
of nearly twenty 
years, the present 
centre building and 
its principal wings 
were completed. 
One part would be 
built at a time, and 
as fast as ready for 
patients would be 
filled. Legislative 
bodies are often hard 


to move in plans involving large outlay$ of money, | years of experience. 
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not know or consider the wants of this class of 
public beneficiaries as they do now, after so many 





Building is yet going on at 
and in the early days of the Western States did this institution, and must continue for some time 
Vou. XI.—17 
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to come. The buildings alone have cost over four | 
hundred thousand dollars, and now a capacity for | 
the treatment of nearly five hundred patients is | 
attained. From experience the Legislature learned | 
the necessity of a complete drainage and a system 
of abundant water works. The engraving, a | 
bird’s eye view from the centennial picture, shows | 
an excellent and sufficient reservoir in the rear of | 
the institution. It is now supplied by the city | 
water works. Gas is also supplied by the Jackson- 
ville Gas and Light Company. 

The first superintendent, Dr. J. M. Higgins, 
entered upon his duties in the autumn of 1848, 
and continued in charge until June, 1853. After | 
a journey through the Eastern States, the trustees 


selected Dr. Andrew J. McFarland, then Superin- 
tendent of the New Hampshire Institution, who 


assumed charge in June, 1854. Under his care 
the Institution grew largely, and while he re- 
mained many of the necessary buildings were 
completed. The first patient, a married woman 
from McLean County, was admitted in November, | 
1851, while the buildings were yet incomplete, 
and only ready for a few patients. At the close 
of the year 1853 there were eighty-two cases in | 
the hospital, sixty-three of whom were chronic. 
As fast as wards could be completed other patients 
were admitted, many of whom were treated suc- 
cessfully and discharged. The laws relative to 
their admission were from time to time changed, 
until the present system was adopted. A jury is 
generally chosen of those competent to judge of 
the person’s mind, and from the evidence given 
decides upon his insanity. 

The General Assembly of 1869 inaugurated a | 





| commodate the increasing attendance. 


_be given; but I forbear. 


new policy of hospital expansion in Illinois. Two 
acts were passed, one to establish the Northern 
Illinois Hospital and Asylum for the Insane, after- 
wards erected at Elgin; the other to erect a 
similar institution in the southern part of the 
State, built at Anna, The original appropriation 
for each was one hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars. At the same session the Legislature 
created for this State a Board of State Commis- 
sioners of ‘Public Charities, similar to those in the 
New England and Middle States, and reduced the 
number of trustees of each of the charitable State 
Institutions to three each. The appropriations for 
various improvements were liberally made, and a 
new era dawned on the progress of the charitable 
institutions. Dr. Andrew J. McFarland, owing 
to ill health, resigned in 1870, and opened in the 
eastern part of the city a private institution for 
the treatment of those who were able to pay, and 
did not care to enter any State hospital. His 
place is known as Oak Lane Retreat, and is ona 
beautiful elevation of shaded land, about a mile 
east of the State Institution. His successor is Dr, 
H. F. Carriel, a man of great energy, and one 
who has made his influence felt. During his 
superintendency many radical changes and im- 
provements have been made, and the institution 
brought equal to any in the Union. With the 
erection of the two new hospitals, the name of this 
institution was changed to the Illinois State Hos- 
pital for the Insane, a name it will probably always 
retain. The appropriations received amount now 
to ninety thousand dollars per annum. The daily 
average of patients for the last year or two has 
been nearly five hundred. Two new wings, not 
shown in the engraving, are being added to ac- 
Did space 
allow it, an interesting resume of their causes and 
treatment, melancholy though it would be, might 
For the care of this 


| large body of patients quite a number of assistants 


are required. These are employed about the farm, 
in the buildings, and on the grounds, and gener- 
ally have under their immediate care any patients 
whom the superintendent or his assistants deem 
proper subjects for such labor. This is recog- 
nized as an important factor in their cure, as well 
as all manner of recreations, every available means 
being employed to effect their restoration to that 
position in life their Creator intended they should 
occupy. 
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The third State Institution organized in Illinois | wing is not yet finished. In 1875 the engine, 
was that for the education of the blind, which, | boiler-house and workshop were begun, and are 
like the two preceding ones, was located in the | now occupied. 

city. For about a year previous to its organiza-| There has been an attendance of about one hun- 
tion a blind man, named Samuel Bacon, formerly dred pupils during the last year. These are 
from the Ohio Institution, had been teaching a | taught the mechanical arts and such trades as they 
small school of the blind in Jacksonville, supported | can follow, in addition to a common school course, 
by private means. The act for a State Institution | and lessons in music and the arts. Six teachers 
was approved by Governor Augustus C. French, | are employed in addition to the superintendent, 
January 13th, 1849, and the board of five trustees | his assistants, clerks, foremen and other necessary 
soon after organized by electing Samuel D. Lock- | help. Of all class of unfortunates, the blind touch 


wood President. Three thousand dollars were | 
appropriated for the erection of a suitable 
building, and an additional tax upon all 
property in the State. Eighty acres of 
land, about one mile east of the public 
square were selected and purchased for a 
site, and building at once commenced. 
Pending its completion, a school was opened 
in a rented building by Mr. Bacon, who 
had been elected Superintendent. The 
first term opened in 1849, and at its close, 
July roth, 1850, the number of pupils was 
twenty-three. Mr. Bacon resigned at this 
time, and was succeeded by Dr. Joshua 


Rhoads as Superintendent, his wife being 


appointed matron. Dr. Rhoads remained 

in charge twenty-four years, and was suc- 

ceeded by the present Superintendent, Rev. 

F. W. Phillips, M.D. The original build- 

ing was completed in January, 1854. It was at | 
once occupied, and remained in use fifteen years, | 
when on the morning of April zoth, 1869, it was | 
totally destroyed by fire. It was one hundred 
and sixteen feet long, sixty-six wide, and sixty-six 
high. Its loss was a great calamity, but owing to 
the time when the fire occurred no lives were lost. 
Mrs. Eliza Ayers generously, without any solicita- 
tion, opened the old Berean College Building, of 
which she was owner, across the railroad west, | 
and school was at once reopened. The citizens | 
of the city received into their own homes the 
pupils so quickly deprived of shelter, until the 
college building was ready. Appropriations were 
at once made by the General Assembly to rebuild | 
on a larger and better plan, and with the money | 
received from the insurance companies work was 

at once begun. A centre building and two wings | 
were decided upon, and the west wing built with- | 
out delay.’ Securing a further appropriation, the | 
centre was erected and opened in 1873. The east | 





| public institutions. 
| growth and relations, and something of its present 


our sympathies first, and any movement tending 


THE INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND. 


to aid them in their cheerless condition in life is 
praiseworthy, and should be encouraged by all. 
They are taught a higher course under the care 
of Professor John Loomis, a teacher of eminent 
ability, and one devoted to his work. The results 
obtained are wonderful, and all over the State may 
be found self-supporting men and women, who 
owe their present condition to their education 
here. 

I have now shown the advantages that have 
favored the city regarding public schools and 
I will notice its commercial 


appearance, and with that close this paper. 

The rapidity of the growth of almost all West- 
ern towns, away from the inland water privileges, 
is attributed principally to railroads. In this re- 
gard Jacksonville has always been favored. The 


| speculative fever of internal improvements seized 


upon the Legislature from 1835 to 1837, and left 
not one to tell the tale. The grandest system of 
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internal improvements possible to imagine was in- 
augurated, culminating in the great financial crisis 
of 1837. Of all the gue network of canals and 


LOMENTAL GSO. 


THE DunLap House. 


railroads chequering the State, but one canal and 


one railroad were built, while many an unfinished | 


road yet stands as a monument of supreme legisla- 
tive folly. The railroad which came of all this 
grand scheme, was chartered as the Northern 
Cross Railroad, and ran across the State from 
the Meredosia on the Illinois River through Jack- 
sonville, Springheld and Decatur to the eastern 
State line. It was begun in 1837, and on the gth 


day of May, 1838, the first rail was laid at Mere- F 


dosia with imposing ceremonies. On the gth day 
of November, the first locomotive that ever turned 
a wheel in the Mississippi Valley was put on the 
old flat bar track at Meredosia, and carrying 
George W. Plorat as engineer, Murray McConnell, 
Jonathan Neely, James Dunlap and Thomas T. 
January, ran out eight miles and back. The road 
was finished to Jacksonville the next year, and the 
depot made in the centre of the public square, the 
track being laid on State street. It was thought 
by many it must come through town; but upon 





experiencing a few runaways, fires from the sparks § 


of the little engine, and a great deal of noise as it § 





| abandoned. In 1847 the Legislature gladly sold 
the luxury that had cost the State one million 
, dollars for one-tenth of that sum, and received 
in pay for it State bonds then worth fourteen 
or sixteen cents on the déllar. The new com- 
pany went vigorously to work, removed the track 
through the town to the north of it, put down 
new rail, and soon had a road in operation that 
brought gain to themselves, and brought the 
railroad before the people in a light astonishing 
to them. From time to time the road was ex- 
tended till it is now one of the best in the West 
and enjoys a national reputation. It is now 
known as the Great Wabash Railway. With its 
reopening in 1851, a new era of progress dawned 
upon the town. Its growth was marked and 
rapid from that time. It had been incorporated 
under the law of 1831; but in 1867 was incor- 
porated as acity with full powers. The present 
Jacksonville branch of the Chicago, Alton and 
St. Louis road was begun in 1851 under another 
name, and after various changes and extensions, 
was made a part of that great thoroughfare. A 
road connecting the city with Peoria on the north 
was completed in 1867, and another running 
southward to Virden in 1870. These give abun- 
dant facilities for transporting goods, and afford 








came in and went out at atime that played havoc = 


with all time-tables, the citizens became heartily F 
tired of it. In 1842, I believe it was, the track 
was extended to Springfield ; but the engine giving 
ut, for three or four years mule power was used 
to propel the little cars. The railroad did not 
gain much precedence with the people and was 
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| direct communication with all Eastern and Western 
| cities, 


The first bank was established in the city in 
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1851 by the Ayers Brothers, who are yet in busi- 
ness. The old red brick building they occupy 
was built by their father in 1831, and is the oldest | 
one in tke city. This bank did all exchange 
business for the town until the growth of the town 
demanded more. Four others are now successfully 
operated, one of which does a large business as a 
savings bank. It is well worthy of remark that 
not one of these moneyed institutions has ever 
known what it is to ‘‘suspend.”’ 

The public square and the principal streets lead- 
ing to it are all lined by commodious brick houses, 
creditable to any city. In them you will find a 
large, well-selected stock of goods, and of a kind 
and quality showing the people are tasteful in 
habits and dress, and will compare with any 
Eastern city of the size of their own. If you are 
educational in your tastes, you will find a free 
public library open at all times, and full of good | 
books. Numerous clubs are devoted to the study | 
of special subjects, the admission to which demands | 
on your part that you be somewhat versed in the | 
branch you profess, and that you do something to | 
prove it. If you are musically inclined, here are 
professors in that science, and plenty of musically- 
educated people to associate with you You will 
find art well advanced here, and in the galleries 
of Messrs. Clendenen & Nichaglas, A. W. Cadman 
or George W. Clark, you will see pictures that are 
a credit to any artist. In the book stores of Cat- 
lin & Company or the Ward Brothers, you will 
find any volume you desire, and in the latter you 
will see as artistic binding and blank-book work | 
as you will find in Chicago or St. Louis. Two 
papers, the Journal and Courier, are printed here. 
The former is the oldest in this part of the State, 
and in addition to its daily edition has a large 
weekly circulation. The Courter is issued as a 
weekly and tri-weekly, and has been established 
over twenty years. It circulates largely through- 
out the immediate country. 

The City Water Works have been in operation 
several years. The distributing reservoir is on 
College Hill, nearly ninety feet higher than the 
centre of the town. The water is pumped to it 
from a small artificial lake, about two miles south- | 
east of the town. The pumps are about a half | 
mile north of the lake, and can be used in con- 
nection with the reservoir in case of a fire. The | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





city is also. lighted with gas, and in these two 
respects compares favorably with: any Western 
city. 
Jacksonville sadly lacks, however, in a few things, 
It can never have good roads where good ones os 
most needed, unless they be secured at enormous 
expense. ‘The same thing may be said of any prai- 
rie town. For its size, also, it contains very few 
manufactories ; those that are here do well. One, 
a manufactory of cloths, does a business of thou- 


| sands of dollars per annum. Others could do the 


same, for the city offers unusually good facilities 
for shipment, and, though it is an educational 
centre, these are the foundation of material pros- 
perity. 

The country about it has grown with the town. 
Well-tilled farms appear on every hand, and where 
was almost a wilderness but little over a half cen- 
tury ago, are now 

“ The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm, 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 
The decent church that topped the neighboring hill.” 

Many farmers remove to town to educate their 
children. Accustomed to large yards in their 
rural homes, they possess such here, and generally 
have them finely shaded. Indeed, if you wander 
over the city you cannot but observe the huge 
forest trees growing in great profusion along the 
sidewalks and in the yards, under whose out- 
spreading branches the people delight to linger in 
the warm summer evenings. Many of the resi- 
dences are excellent in taste and surroundings ; 


_ yet, as in all other cities, you will see the extremes 


of life here, and where one street shows you cul- 
ture, wealth, refinement and ease, another shows 
you poverty, unending toil and wretchedness. 
Throughout the city, in all its best parts, how- 
ever, you cannct mistake its tone. That it is an 
educational centre you cannot fail to notice in a 
short time after you are here, especially if the 
schools are in session. If you come to the city 
you will be surprised at the number of young 
ladies you will see; do not wonder, they are all 
here at school. The very atmosphere will tell 


_you that, and when you wander over the city, 


visit its educational institutions, hear its numerous 
literary clubs and note its people, your wonder 
will cease, and you will acknowledge that it 
appropriately bears its name. 
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By THE 


AUTHOR oF ‘**COBWEB PapPERs.’’ 


II. 


‘‘ComE with us and look at pictures to-day,” | ‘art’’ for such attractions. 


I knew not that, at 


said a voice of infinite melody to my young | this very time, the fellow-student of West and 
ears in those days; the verbal invitation being | Allston—after his experiments with chemicals had 
seconded by an eye-glance from hazel orbs that | led his genius of inquiry to electric effects—was 


could express language better than words. 


away from all boyish idolatry, and her staid sister, 
most amiable of duennas, 
‘* beau 
courage art’’ by visiting a few studios. 

Pictures of all grades were duly dilated upon 


cate miniature by Cole, where blue veins flowed 
transparently under rose-tinted sheen of ivory, to 
a portrait by Page, then in his zenith of repute, 
whose genius compensated for lack of industry in 


wonderful effects of color and composition ; and | 


from a cartoon by Allston, then lapsing into the 


on living forms in canvas, to a lands-ape dashed 
off by his friend Morse, a work so salient in force 
of color that one might fancy its sombre clouds, 


overhanging mountain gorges, with a smothered | 
electric light making lurid gloom below them, had | 


been flung savagely from Salvator’s brush in a 
spasm of wild inspiration; and the young artist 
who showed that landscape, said to us: 

‘* Morse ought to be painting now !”’ 

‘*And is he not painting now?’’ I inquired, 
standing in admiration before that dusty picture, 
and recalling my superficial knowledge of art suffi- 
ciently to remember that Morse had been President 
of the National Academy, and had won a gold 


medal at twenty years of age for his marble figure | 


of the ‘* Dying Hercules.”’ 

“cc No - 
business,’’ 
velvet smoking-cap, whose name I never heard 
mentioned. 

In those days sun-painting was in little esteem, 
although “‘ galleries’’ for display of its productions 
were pretentious rivals of ‘‘ Art Union’’ appeals to 
popular patronage ; and my eyes opened in amaze- 
ment to learn that such a painter could leave his 


And | 
with my boyhood’s chere amie, then married | | tion of our first electric telegraph. 
| lost her child; for the hand which could fix in 
we enlisted another | 
”? and set forth on Boston streets to ‘‘en- | 





| petitioning Congress for aid toward the construc- 
Art had not 


colors the tender tints of Murillo, and sprinkle 
them about with sparkling fires of Velasquez, had 


| only transferred its clasp of primeval light; that 
| subtile light of inner Nature which melts in sum- 
by us that pleasant summer morning ; from a deli- | 


mer sunsets or flames in volcanic eruption ; for- 


| evermore performing the Will of its Source Divine; 
| whether manifest in stars, wheeling through or- 


dered marches, or in glow-worms that pale their 
ineffectual fires, forevermore obedient to chromatic 
laws; not less in currents of air, transmitting 


| thought, than in thought itself—compact of light 
life beyond, but still impressing his antique soul | 


and ignited by sparks of electricity, in sight as in 


| sound, in the print of a press as in the print of a 


needle, deflecting intelligent script and aang 
tone for telegraph or telephone. 

So the world lost nothing when Samuel F. B. 
Morse abandoned brush and chisel for his life of 
struggle in courageous faith. What matters it if 


| he might have been America’s Michael Angelo? 
| Is not his name now linked with the light which 


led him? Nobler guerdon for his labors than all 


| the orders of nobility bestowed on him by kings 


and princes; richer gift to him and his than that 
freewill offering of wealth for his declining years, 


| which a Congress of foreign States voted to Pro- 


fessor Morse as tribute due to genius and science. 
Nearly forty years of such life as is common to 


| us all, in its lights and shadows, now flow behind 
he left art to go into the daguerreotype | 
replied that youthful Raphael in a | 


me like so many rivers crossed, since I paused, 
that summer morning, to glance at an ambitious 
cartoon in a modest studio which we tarried in an 
hour, because that other cavalier of our female 
friends was singing a dravura in some neighbor- 
ing studio which boasted a piano. And asI recall 
to my hearing, from frozen harmonies in some 
aerial telephone, the loud, free vocal feats of that 
young composer, Woodbury, accompanying his 
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own score of a song then current, ‘‘ On Long 
Island’s Sea-girt Shore,’’ I summon back, with no 
less vividness, the pallid Arab face of Buchanan 
Read, as he murmured—for his voice, in those 
years, was like a deprecating murmur—a few low 
words, explaining his conception of a series of 
paintings, to illustrate deeper meanings than Cole’s 
“Voyage of Life.”’ Read was then “pretty 
poor,” to use his own expression to me, and 
had begun married life by espousing a fefite 
blonde, after Cupid had used her bright glances 
as arrows to cleave the heart of another friend 
of mine, who bore the name of a Norman no- 
bleman, more celebrated for shooting arrows to 
kill than of surviving their barb in his own bosom. 
But she met her ‘‘fate’’ in a dreamy artist, not 
much above her own size, discarding one whose 
manly presence made him ‘‘the glass of fashion 
and the mould of form,’’ that she might lift with 
loving strength, and cherish with quiet, self-de- 
voting life, that husband of her youth, until she 
laid down her last burthen under shadows of Va/ 
d' Arno, and clasped in death, beneath foreign 
flowers, the child of their early love. 

It was my first acquaintance with Read, long to 


be continued, till his eyes closed upon earthly 
shadows, seven years ago in a chamber of the 
Astor House, New York; his condition unknown 
to me, as I lay at my own home stricken by a 


transient fever. We were of the same age and our 
friends were mutual, so that as we won each 
other’s confidence, and shared together divers 
dream-picturings of future fortunes for us both ; 
and as Read was an inveterate punster, like other 
friends of mine, I fear that I contracted habits of 
assault on English syntax which have never left me 
since. Of all the tribe of captatores verborum, | 
think he was the most relentless in that season of 
our youth. His Arab intelligence was constantly 
“lying in wait’’ for some opportunity to confound 
common sense by an execrable ‘‘play upon words.”’ 

‘‘Brackett,’’ he would say to his friend, the 
sculptor, a man of practical life, who has attained 
reputation and fortune by painstaking pursuit of 
his vocation ; ‘*do you know why the children of 
Israel never could have starved in the wilderness ?”’ 

‘*No,’? said Brackett, “for they had manna 
and quails.’’ 

“‘Oh, but suppose there were no quails or 
manna, I contend that they could not have 
starved !”’ 





| least equal to his expectations. 


‘*Why not?’’? demands Brackett, poising his 
burthen of modeling clay. 

«* Why,’’ answers Read, ‘‘ they could have lived 
on sand which is there !’’ 

‘* Bah !’’ says Brackett. 

‘* Well, but,’’ Read proceeds, ‘‘do you know 
how to account for the sand which is there ?’’ 

‘* Don’t bother me,’’ cries Brackett. 

**T’ll tell you,”’ rejoins Read, ‘‘you know the 
children of //am were dread and mustered there !"’ 
**O, go to—Canaan !”’ exclaims the sculptor. 

**Canaan!’’ repeats the painter, never the 
ghost of a smile upon those thin lips of his; ‘ that 
reminds me of a conundrum. Do you know what 
town in New York State is like the Promised 
Land ?”’ 

** How should I know ?”’ queries Brackett. 

**T’ll explain,’’ says Read, amiably ; ‘‘ its Canan- 
daigua! only you must say Canaan for Canan, 
and leave the daigua off !’’ 

** Moses! I want you!’’ Brackett would cry out 
to his brother in the plaster-room ; and under 
cover of instructions to Moses, that persecuted 
sculptor would escape for a while. 

Lithe and spare, as if his Arabic lineaments de- 
noted Ishmaelite descent, Buchanan Read could 
endure fatigue such as our burly friend Brackett 
seldom relished, in bowling at nine-pins for hours 
tugether. He would poise on his thin flanks to 
hurl the heaviest balls from those small hands that 
might appear to be burdened by a painter’s palette, 
But the young artist had been accustomed to 
**rough it’’ from childhood, and his persistency 
of purpose, in days of early penury, alone enabled 
him to surmount the obstacles of ‘‘ adverse for- 
tune,’’ and assert his claim in manhood to the 
fruits of work with pen and pencil. Friends came 
to him after wanderings in Pennsylvania and Ohio 
brought him to still youthful matehood in Massa- 
chusetts; but his struggle was a hard one in those 
years, as no one better knew than myself, to whom 
he wrote for advice when contemplating a “ change 
of base’’ from Boston, and it was to my boarding- 
house in Philadelphia he came with his wife and 
child to begin a more promising career as artist 
and author. We were both ‘‘writing for the 
press’ then, and my experience of its ‘‘ openings’ 
were not much in advance of his own; yet I en- 
couraged his casting of bread upon waters of Dela- 
ware and Schuylkill, and it yielded him return at 
Griswold was the 
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power behind literature’s throne at that period, 
and Griswold made Read a profegé; so that ‘* Gra- 
ham’’ and ‘* Godey’’ offered ‘‘ openings’ for 
poetry, while literary connections drew patronage 
to his paintings. 

No censeo bubula, whereby rawhide flagellation 
corrected manners or morals in ancient Rome, 
could have been more dreaded by fledgeling authors 
in days of Horace and Juvenal, than the hostile pen 
of Rufus Wilmot Griswold was feared by ambitious 
aspirations for ‘‘ Graham’’ and ‘‘ Godey’’ reputa- 
tions. Not to know Griswold was to ‘‘ argue 
yourself unknown ;”’ not to pay homage to him 
was /ése majesté in the court of letters ; and it was 
one of my early literary sins that, in rashly advanc- 
ing my chivalric goose-quill in defence of a young 
author who was under ban of Griswold’s court, I 
found myself, quite unexpectedly, set down for 
combat @ /'outrance, with a host of pen-feathered 
insects buzzing about books and bookmen. More 


than thirty years have passed away since my first 
encounter with that ‘‘ gray-eyed man of destiny”’ 
who ruled the realms of authordom; and the 
hatchet I dug, when donning war-paint for feud 
with his followers, was long ago buried under a 


calumet of peace, when Rufus W. Griswold won 
my esteem, and forever hushed all echo of our 
past hostilities by an act of manhood on his part, 
impressed upon my heart with grace more deep 
and lasting than its record on paper which I 
cherish in his memory. 

With many other superficial censors of the great 
censor’s abilities, I underrated Griswold, both as 
writer and reviewer of writings; while my youth- 
ful readiness to take up another’s battle, barred 
my eyes with visor of steel, through bars of which 
I could only make dars sinister on my adversary’s 
escutcheon. Doubtless, had Griswold met me, as 
I met Read, we had all been literary friends; but 
my way was opposed, at all times, to ways of 
divergence ; and as I never sought the dispenser 
of fame till I met him at ‘the front,’’ with our 
pen-points crossing, neither he nor I enjoyed 
timely opportunity to know the best of one 
another. Consequently, our variance subsisted 
during years, and was sometimes ludicrous. 

Ludicrous, I remark now, when smiles, with 
shadows of reflection on them, admonish me of 
literary vanities ; of that gossamer web called lit- 








erary reputation, which only serves the thrift of 
such arachnida as do not spin their souls away 
before their toils attract an inconsiderate fly. How 
many labored webs, displaying all geometry of 
skill and patience, are brushed away at every an- 
nual ‘‘ house cleaning,” under auspices of a trade 
sale; when auctioneers demolish a dozen reputa- 
tions with one ‘‘knock-down’’ blow; and the 
rubbish of last year’s fame, in paper or cloth, 
whirls off to paper-mill or second-hand obscurity 
in ‘* sea-side libraries.”’ 

‘* For aught I know, or care,’’ says my neigh- 
bor Bullion, the. banker, who despises poetry as a 
waste of raw material, ‘‘there be two John Mil- 
ton’s in Allibone’s Dictionary. Ifso, which would 
be distinguished just now? Name, sir! it’s fol-de- 
rol! unless it’s good at my bank !’’ 

Bullion is correct ; he always is, for his rule is 
that no mistakes are to be corrected after hours, 
and that all his clerks must pay for a dollar over- 
paid by one. So Bullion is right to carry his 
business rule into criticism of authors, and to hold 
authordom responsible because Dick Savage was a 
sot, Nat Lee was crazy, and Chatterton choked 
himself with a crust of bread. Neither of those 
names could endorse a bank credit. 

But oh! if human reputations fade like sunset 
glories; if myrtle garlands wither after a morning’s 
wear ; if the brief authority of an author regnant 
be snatched from him, while he lives, by heirs- 
apparent eager to grasp his crown and sceptre; 
yet, oh Father of Light! Thy /argesse of wealth, 
scattered by lavish hands, from open gates of thy 
Eternal Parthenon ; scattered, with god-like wa- 
thrift, it may be, by Shakspeares and Miltons, and 
Homers and Dantes and Tassos; and not less lov- 
ingly dropped from fingers guided by thy power, 
in labors less renowned; who doubts that such 
broad /argesse will be credited on books of an 
immortal banking company? or that the name of 
every light-bearer in earthly ways shall be mae 
good hereafter, where gold corrodes not *‘ under 
mortal mildews.’’ Names, oh Bullion! are worth- 
less as mere names; but there is no record of a 
loving word, no imprint of a worthy thought, in 
all these mausolea of forgotten volumes, that will 
not be shiningly revealed, one day, in earnest of 
a bank deposit that all the gold of Bullion cannot 
discount. 
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By Cart CHESTER. 


CHAPTER V. INCIDENTS OF THE STORM.—A VIL- 
LAIN FOILED. 

STRANGE to say, Mr. Thornton was not to be 
seen all the day following the storm. I inquired 
of Captain Ryerson if he was ill. He said that 
he had been up all night, and, in company with 
some of the other gentlemen, had taken turn with 
the sailors at the pumps; that he was sleeping, 
having been completely tired out with his exer- 
tions. The leak was a serious one, and only by 
every possible stress ef steam and continual labor 
we might hope with safety to reach the port of 
Halifax ; had we been in midwinter, he would not 
say what our fate might have been. 

Notwithstanding it was Sunday, the labor had 
to be unremitting, and constant relays of hands 
were called to the pumps. In spite of all efforts, 


the water was slowly but surely making in the 
hold—although no immediate danger was appre- 


hended, as we were so near a port. 

Annie and I had taken every opportunity of 
remaining on deck, for we both, as well as the 
dear children, thirsted for the fresh air. When 
there, we found that Robert Bainbridge hovered 


about us the whole time as he had never presumed | 


to do before; he had always been disagreeably 
officious in perseveringly presenting camp-stools, 
and other attentions, whenever we made an ap- 
pearance on the saloon deck, and had continually 
been ignored, we accepting any other one, in 
hope of thus showing him how useless it was to 
try to ingratiate himself with us. This had not 
passed unobserved, and a perceptible titter would 
frequently be heard amongst a clique of young 
men whom Bainbridge seemed to hold under his 
influence. A little more impertinence would 
have called for interference from the well-bred 
portion of the masculines present ; but the cun- 
ning fellow seemed to measure just how far he 
could go without getting into trouble, and keep 
within the limits, only casting a peculiar look of 
exultant understanding to his intimates, when on 
two or three occasions he had managed to grasp 
me, as I had stumbled or reeled on ascending the 
Steep steps of the pitching ship, he had received 
the coolest possible acknowledgment of the tri- 








fling courtesy. He was very repulsive to me. I 
instinctively shrank from the gaze of this vulgar 
man, with yellow eyes, set in a red rim, painted 
by tobacco smoke and punch; they had such a 
bad look in them; ‘‘there was a laughing devil 
in his leer.” Woe betide the unlucky wight 
that should fall into his power! 

On the day in question we were without our 
usual cavaliers, in consequence of the accident to 
the ship. There was considerable swell of the 
waters, and asI stepped hastily to the side of the 
quarter-deck to snatch Leon away from a place 
where I saw he would be wetted by the little 
spurts of water the paddle-wheel threw over now 
and then, a monster swell had struck us, and 
coming over the side, caught me, lifted me from 
my feet, and threw me violently against a spare 
mast lying along the margin of the deck. Thanks 
to the high bulwarks, there was no fear of its 
taking me overboard; but I was stunned for a 
moment, and thoroughly drenched. Leon had 
just escaped, having started away at my warning 
exclamation. In a moment the man Bainbridge 
started to my side, whipped me up in his arms as 
though I had been a baby, and hastened to the 
companion-way leading to our state-room. I 
struggled to release myself, saying as peremptorily 
as I could in my bewilderment, ‘‘ Put me down, 
sir!’’ But no! he said I was not fit to stand, and 
he would take me below ; and when we were mo- 
mentarily out of sight on the stairway he hugged 
me to him savagely, and pressed his loathsome lips 
to mine again and again, hissing in my ear: ‘I 
have won my bet! and kissed you, as I said I 
would before the voyage was-out! The future holds 
some better luck yet ; and the same as in “his case, 
you won’t be able to help yourself either. Where 
is your jackanapes Thornton to save you now?”’ 

He knew the way to our state-room, with 
strange familiarity pushed the door open with 
his foot, and deposited me on the couch, saying 
to Jane: ‘*You’d better attend to your lady; 
she is’most drown’d. I'll send you some brandy 
for her; women all like it on the sly, don’t they?” 
and to me, in a low tone, ‘‘It’s no use, you see, 


| to be so afraid—luck’s with me.’’ 
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My face burned a hundred fires, and my tongue 
choking with indignation, I stammered out: 
‘*Leave, sir ; you shall answer for this.’’ 

‘*Who to—Tom Thornton? I reckon not.’’ 
He chuckled, and chucking Jane under the chin, 
I observed he passed a coin into her hand, and 
was gone. I reproved her severely for accepting 
it. She answered glibly, ‘‘No harm, Miss. Its 
‘ony my perquisite; ladies don’t gen-a-ly tak 
notice o’ sich things.’’ 

I burst into hysterical tears, and sobbed vio- 
lently. 

‘* Lor’, Miss, ye’s welly drownded, sure e’nuff,”’ 
said Jane, busily hunting for some dry clothing. 
I was indeed very uncomfortable; but I said, 
**Ah! never mind. I shall soon be all right; 
nobody takes cold from salt-water wetting.’’ She 
helped me to change my garments, and was dry- 
ing my steaming hair when a rap at the door an- 
nounced the doctor. He had been sent by the 
first officer, Mr. Leach, who from his post at a 
distance had witnessed the mishap. I admitted 
him, nothing loth, for I wanted to be conscious 
of a friendly presence at that forlorn moment. 

‘* Hey, day! how is this, my dear young lady ! 
dry clothing on! that’s right. You have been too 
much frightened. Here, take a drop or two of 
valerian. Jane, give me a teaspoon half filled 
with sugar; that will do. A glass of champagne 
will do you no harm. There, just drink this; 
you will soon be composed. I recommend you to 
lie down for a while.’’ And kindly administering 
to my wants, the good doctor waited a few minutes 
until my sobbing ceased. I said, ‘* Do you know 
where are Mrs. Endicott and the children ?”’ 

‘Yes; I saw the little ones comfortable enough 
in the ladies’ cabin by the fire, with Mrs. Penfold. 
I asked mamma Endicott and Mrs. Kelvin to help 
me with a patient of mine, which they kindly did. 
I cannot bear roughs about a delicate case. They 
will be here soon, no doubt. Do you feel chill in 
the least ?’’ 

‘*No; the wine has warmed me, thank you.’’ 

**You had indeed a ducking. How was it you 
were alone? ‘They tell me there was no one near 
but that miserable Bainbridge. Too bad; too 
bad! He was only too glad to be of use to you, 
I suspect ; were you very much annoyed ?”’ 

** More annoyed than I can tell, doctor. 

**IT must tell you, your friend Mr. Thornton is 
in a bad way. He was tired out by hard work, 











so I was not surprised at him sleeping late ; but I 
went just to look in upon him, when my senses 
were assailed by a strong smell of chloroform in 
his room. I instantly took alarm, and what do 
you think! ‘There was a pocket-handkerchief on 
his bed, impregnated with it so largely as to make 
me at once hold my breath. It had evidently 
been thrown by another person by the way it 
covered his hands. Foul play, certain, and must 
be looked into. No name on the handkerchief; 
the door was unlatched. I used little ceremony 
in dragging the poor fellow into another room, I 
can assure you. He was, of course, quite insen- 
sible. We applied croton oil to his tongue, and 
all else; but he is only just beginning to feel 
himself again. I am afraid the effects will tell 
on him for some time. Thank God I went to 
him just as I did! another minute must have been 
his death. There was enough chloroform to kill 
an ox—must have been at least half an ounce.’’ 

** What !” I exclaimed, inexpressibly shocked. 
** Doctor, it was that man Bainbridge. I am sure 
of it. He was sneering when he helped me 
down here, and said, ‘Where was my jackanapes 
Thornton, to save me now! whom would I hold 
him accountable to? Not Tom Thornton; he 
reckoned not!’ then he laughed. Oh, the fiend; 
doctor, why can’t he be put in irons; nobody’s 
life will be safe.”’ 

** Miss Davenport, bear in mind that speech of 
his; it may convict him; we have got to prove it, 
you know. Az revoir for the present. You will 
be all right now. I must give him my entire 
attention fora while,’’ and off he sped to his good 
work. , 


My first impulse was to throw myself on my 
knees in devout thankfulness to God for his great 


mercy in bringing this evil to naught. And to 
the Omniscient Father, ‘‘ from whom no secrets 
are hid,’’ I could confess my love for this precious 
life, and implore that he might be speedily re- 
stored to health, if not to me, and that I might 
have strength given me to say, ‘‘ if not to me, oh 
God ! thy will, not mine, be done.”’ 

Annie came in shortly very much excited, and 
said she had just come from Mr. Thornton, who 
was slowly rallying; they had carried him on deck 
for the benefit of a good blow in the wind; he did 
not recognize anybody yet. The doctor had sent 
some oil silk; he would be obliged if I would 
make two bags to apply ice to the back of his 
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head. Our anxiety met with little relief that 
night, as at Dr. Bent’s request we watched the 
invalid by turns. He was delirious and feverish, 
his nervous system was badly shaken. Bainbridge 
was under strong suspicion; but it was feared 
nothing could be proved against him. Moreover, 
Mr. Thornton was heard by one of Bainbridge’s 
friends to complain of toothache the day before, 
and it might be inferred that he had used the 
chloroform without proper care. He blustered 
and threatened at being suspected, and revenged 
iimself on the captain by getting up a petition, 
impudently requesting signatures of all the pas- 
sengers, accusing the captain of incapacity and 
bad management, in wantonly running down a 
ship that was firing signals of ‘distress, and occa- 
sioning needless loss of life. Of course there were 
very few names to this precious document. 
Another night and another dawn, Mr. Thornton 
was better; had just asked to see Mrs. Endicott 
and myself. I was very uneasy as to what, was 
best to do in regard to the insult offered me by 
Bainbridge. What could Ido? I had never had 
a reserve from my relatives in my life; it was a 
great burden to me now, still I demurred about 
telling Annie; it would only distress her with fear 
for me, and do no good. I shrank from telling 
the captain; there was nothing for him to do but 
give the man a horsewhipping ; he was too low to 
treat asa gentleman. I could only say that. the 
man had kissed me. His threat could have no 
weight attached to it; he would of course assert 
that he was only offering mea kindness. Every- 
body’s attention was absorbed just now with the 
critical condition of the steamer. My personal 
interests or annoyances seemed too trifling to 
trouble any one with. So I decided as no one had 
witnessed my affront, I would not speak of it toa 
soul. How I hated the expediency of a deceit ; 
danger is always lurkisg somewhere, as this case 
proved. I had been wiser to have told Annie. 
We hastened above at a second request that we 
would pay Mr. Thornton a visit, and found him 
in the little deck state-room. The doctor was 
there ; they did not observe us immediately. “I 
know whose diabolical scheme this is well enough. 
I only wonder your watch and trinkets escaped 
untouched ; but don’t Jet your mind dwell upon 
it just now. I must have you try and eat some- 
thing. Ah!” seeing our approach, ‘‘ here are the 
ladies; they will assist you to apply my remedy. 








Madam,”’ to Annie, ‘‘will you not help me to 
convince Mr. Thornton that deviled kidneys and 
fried mackerel are good for his digestion ?”’ 

** Yes; steward, bring the oysters.’’ 

‘* Begin with oysters and a glass of Sauterne. 
This Sauterne is excellent. And here’sto a speedy 
return of health to you and success to our lady 
friend’s ministrations, in which wholesome, vivify- 
ing atmosphere I must leave you,’’ and with a 
low bow the bright little man stepped out. 

Mr. Thornton tried to put down the cup of tea 
he was sipping as he welcomed us with a smile; 
he was ill yet, and his hand trembled until he 
must have dropped it had I not extended mine 
just in time to aid him. ‘It is kind of you to 
come,’’ he said; ‘‘ will you not sit with me awhile, 
I have not seen you for a length of Methuselah’s 
lifetime. Mrs. Endicott, how are my young 
friends, little fairy Miss Prue of moist memory, 
and our hero Leon? Did they suffer much from 
the discomforts of the last few days? poor chil- 
dren! It is a blessing we are near land; they 
must have had enough of it.”’ 

“They are well, Mr. Thornton; but I-am 
sincerely grieved that you are not.”’ 

‘* Ah!’’ said he, ‘this is a miserable business, 
truly; that miscreant meant murder; but thank 
God my hour is not yet come. I have something 
more to live for yet.’’ 

Mamma’s ‘ fairies’? came peeping in at the 
door at this moment, and whispered a demand for 
attention of some kind, and so excusing herself for 
a time, Annie went with them. 

Mr. Thornton lay back on the cushions pale 
and rapt for a few moments, then raising his 
glance, dark and piercing, rested it on me, and 
said : 

‘* Katie, will you adjust my pillows for me?’’ 
as I did so, my eyes fell, and my lip quivered 
before his gaze. 

** Ah! you try to be calm, little woman. Do 
you regret that you lay me under debt to you for 
these loving-kindnesses? I felt your watchful 
presence when I could not speak. I can distin- 
guish your touch among a thousand.”’ 

**T regret! why should I, sir?’’ I said gently. 
**T did nothing but what I ought to do for any 
mortal living.’’ 

‘* Will you shake hands ?”’ and retaining mine, 
he murmured dreamily, ‘‘ Catherine, do you sup- 
pose I have forgotten when we were happy in the 
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old times before you sent me away, ah, so heart- 
lessly! When we danced together; the light 
glinting back from a shiny raiment and won- 
drous pearls; the southern breeze waving this same 
tress; your little feet beating measure for measure 
with mine; the soft bloom on your cheek, and 
real enjoyment in your mien. Even then a little 
too imperious, though.”’ 

‘You are asleep, Mr. Thornton !’’ He laughed. 

‘* If I am, may I never wake,’’ he said. ‘* Why 
will you not answer me! Do you forget it your- 
self? Have you danced with too many? Are 
you sorry to have afforded me a happy memory? 
You would not accept my sacrifice. You would 
not even answer my letter.” 

God help me, this will neverdo! Should I tell 
him how I responded to every word, or should | 
lie! What a suppressed yearning urged through 
my every fibre. I forced my unwilling lips to say, 
‘* You have surely been dreaming, sir. If I had 
ever danced with an English nabob, I should cer- 
tainly recall the circumstance. I know of no 
letter from you, sir. Howshould I? The law to 
separate us was as of the Medes and Persians."’ 


‘* Still equivocating,’’ said Mr. Thornton. 


‘* Does it ever occur to you what you could, what 
you can, what you are going to make of me?”’ 
‘¢A mere sophism, Mr. Thornton; ‘Am I my 


brother’s keeper?’ I in return lay to the charge 
of mankind the planting of the thorny path 
through which woman toils her way to heaven. 
Woman! the very name implies that her lot is woe 
from the time the first link of sympathy is awak- 
ened to man. The direst woe is linked with the 
most faithful affection. But a truce to this subject, 
sir. What are you and I supposed to know of this 
lore? Our excellent relatives made treaty with 
the Fates for us, and disposed of our lives sum- 
marily. Your path lies bright and broad before 
you ; mine I do not yet know. God has the key.’’ 

**] do not accept your truce, my dear little 
cynic. Our relatives can only dispose of what is 
their own. ‘Their gold cannot turn our hearts to 
merchandise. All the treasure and diamonds of 
Ind cannot part us. Life would be a blank to us 
separately. Katie, you promised to be mine then, 
you are mine now; I will never give you up, 
because I love you as never man loved woman, 
and you love me. It is of no use trying to deceive 
yourself. What God has joined together, let not 
man put asunder.” 





He turned his head upon the cushion, with my 
hand pressed to his lips, and for a time remained 
silent with closed eyes. I too was thinking, re- 
calling the past. He had been sweet then and 
genial, and full of courteous grace. I had then 
been his equal, his friend, by right. It was self- 
interest then to make himself acceptable. It was 
a vision from which the waking was painful as 
recovery from drowning. 

‘* Katie,’’ said Mr. Thornton, ‘‘ will you keep 
down that pride of yours for one minute, and 
listen to me?”’ 

‘Another time, my friend; I see by your 
blanched lips I have done you injury now, instead 
of the good I would. You must not talk any more 
to-day. And now, good-by! Our voyage will 
be at an end in a day or two. We have taken the 
pilot on board, and are in Halifax harbor.’’ 

He held out both hands to me. 
make friends, will you ?”’ 

** Yes; friends,’’ I said. 
friends would apply here.’’ 

‘*T am your friend and husband, my sweet girl ! 
What made you ignore me? I crossed the ocean 
on purpose to seal this union, to claim the love | 
know you have for me in spite of yourself;’’ and 
ere I had time to think, he put both his arms 
about me, folded me to his breast, and pressed 
such kisses on my lips as are only known once in 
a lifetime. I could not free myself from his em- 
brace; he held me fast. ‘‘ Kate,’’ he whispered, 
‘*say, ‘Tom,I love you!’ say it with all your 
heart and soul, and I swear you shall never repent 
it to the end of your life ; say it as I know you did 
when you thought I should die last night.” 

‘*Tom, I love you!’’ burst from my treacher- 


**Come and 


‘Save me from my 


- ous tongue. -‘*God hélp me to bear the agony of 


separation ; it is worse a thousand times now than 
before. Why did you wring it from me?’’ and 
pressing my lips wildly to, his brow, I forced the 
beloved head back upon the pillows ; he was quite 
exhausted now, and throwing my carriage shawl 
over him, I hastened in terror to find help and 
attendance for him; I thad.been there too long. 
The result of this excitement, in his weak state, I 
knew to be dangerous. 

As I hurried across the deck, a small group 
parted to make way for me. Bainbridge in their 
midst said audibly to the others, ‘‘ Will any of 
you try another bet? I’m your man,” making 
the sound of a kiss upon his hand, and facing me 
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impudently, raised his hat. Captain Ryerson was 
coming towards me, and observing me _ color 
violently, said sharply : 

‘* Did those fellows dare to speak to you, Miss 
Davenport ?”’ 

‘‘Never mind; they did not speak directly to 
me, captain, and I want you so mu¢h to go to 
Mr. Thornton immediately; I am afraid he has 
fainted.”’ 

I found Annie anxious to see me; she had been 
detained by Captain Ryerson, talking over the 
new arrangements which were inevitable in conse- 
quence of the condition of the ship, which would 
have to remain in Halifax for repairs. The mails 
and passengers would have to be sent on to Boston 
over land by way of New Brunswick. Judge 
Selden was entertaining a friend on board now, 
who had intended to proceed in the steamer; but 
as his business in the United States law courts 
was imperative, he would have to go on by the 
other route. He would gladly relieve the captain 
of his lady responsibilities, if they would trust 
themselves to his care as far as Boston. This gen- 


tleman was of first-class standing and respecta- 
bility, and we deemed ourselves fortunate as we 


accepted his offer. We telegraphed to Geofery at 

once to be ready for us at the time of our probable 

arrival, and then turned our attention to pack- 

ing and preparations for leaving the ship. 

CHAPTER VI. ARRIVAL AT HALIFAX.—OVERLAND 
TO BOSTON. 

THERE was still an uncleared mystery about the 
dastardly act perpetrated on Mr. Thornton. Sus- 
picion rested on Bainbridge ; but not a particle of 
proof could be obtained. I had testified to the 
speech he had made to me at the inquiry, when 
the daring wretch had tried to silence me by 
coarsely laughing, and saying, ‘‘ it would be better 
if I would tell all he had said to me on that occa- 
sion.’’ A public confession of being kissed by 
that creature was too much for me. I was mute. 
I could see that the gentlemanly captain shielded 
my delicacy from being further wounded, presum- 
ing that such a man might say anything too vulgar 
fora lady to repeat. But I did not reflect until 
too late the danger of concealment, and that a 
worse construction than the truth might possibly 
be put upon my silence. The pain of an un- 
worthy secret was cruelly oppressive to me. I 
wished afterwards that I had boldly told all; but 





I remembered I had been the object of a jeering 
low bet. It was overpowering ; I shrank from 
publishing it further. 

My anxiety was aroused by the fact that none 
of the officers of the steamer who knew of my 
annoyance would continue the journey with us. 
Mr. Thornton was pronounced unfit to proceed. 
Now, I should miss him on legitimate grounds. 
My heart, dying within,me, was happily out of 
sight, and must remain so. My persecutor, with 
whom my name wasso unpieasantly associated, and 
his fellow roughs, would unavoidably go on with 
us. I was comforted, however, by soon perceiv- 
ing that our new champion had had instructions 
from somewhere, and was unremitting in his care 
for us. ‘The last insult the captain was subjected 
to was the refusal of the passengers at the lower 
end of the dinner-table to comply with the usual 
formalities to drink his health in champagne on 
the last day. It was positively painful to see the 
kind and faithful man treated in this offensive 
manner. 

We naturally parted with the pleasant compan- 
ions of our voyage with sincere regret. The dan- 
gers of the sea often make firm friends of those 
who have together faced its terrors. We promised 
to write the captain of our safe arrival at our 
journey’s end, with our address, as he said he 
should want to inspect us to furnish his report 
duly to papa Endicott at home. 

A note was slipped into my hand containing a 
simple line. The writing was so tremulous as to 
be only just decipherable : 

**Come to. me before you go. T. T.”’ 

’ My: jndgment said, ‘‘do not go;’’ but hearts 
proved trump in this my venture of whist. Had 
he been well and strong I could have easily re- 
sisted ; but in his weakness I could not. And was 
I not the remote, though innocent, cause of the 
attack upon his life? At the inquiry it was 
thought so. Had I not heard him say that he had 
undertaken this voyage on my account? This had 
yet to be explained, knowing as I did that the 
penalty to pay for such a rash act would be to be 
deprived of his inheritance. For him to be indif- 
ferent to this was the most absurd impossibility. 
One other solution of this problem was that he 
thought we could marry in America, and hide it 
from Sir Anthony by ignoring me in England. 
This idea filled me with distrust. 


I could: not, 
would not think so ill of him. 


I must see him 
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sit Mitt ne = eee ‘ 
once more. Only one last look! The silly moth | little. By-and-by an arm stole round my neck, 


nearing the dangerous flame; for the time I did | 
not care if it scorched me. The doctor came for 
me, saying in a tone only audible to me, ‘** Only 
five minutes as you value his life.’’ I went, the 
door closed behind me, and we were alone. There 
he lay as pale as death. He silently extended his 
arms and gathered me to him. 

‘*My own Katie,’’ be said presently, ‘ this 
separation is too cruel. Give me your pledge of 
trust before you go, or I cannot bear it! So near 
to heaven, and to be brought down to earth again 
so rudely. Kiss me, my darling. Now, say again 
‘TI love you!’ but add, ‘ my husband !’ ”’ 

‘*T cannot, I may not! Am TI not proscribed ? 
Do not deceive yourself, my dear friend, this may 
not be But you are too ill to discuss it now.’’ 

‘*Yes; my dear love, and perhaps too ill to 
live. If I live, you will not regret it; but if I 
should die, you will, and you refuse me bitterly to 
your last breath. Could you refuse me my last 
request? Say it, Katie, for God is our witness. 
Come, say ‘ my husband !’”’ 

I bowed my head to his breast, and to comfort 
him, whispered the solemn words. 

Again and again he kissed me, saying, ‘‘ only 
for a short time, please God. I’ll soon be with 
you, my own dear wife. Good-by.’’ And the 
ring, the diamond, was on my finger. 

I tore myself away. I could endure no more, 
and must not agitate him with mytears. I fled to 
my state-room, hid my face in the recesses of my 
trunks, and made boisterous attempts at packing ; 
but queer work I made of it; the little dirty boots 
and damp sponge bags had a way of tucking 
themselves among my best silks and laces; some- 
how I could not see; but then I had such a sudden 
violent cold in my head. Jane thought I must 
have been in the wind too much, and anxiously 
gave me the bottle of camphorated spirits to in- 
hale, showing me how, and saying, ‘‘do a-that-n 
an’ it |’ put a stop to’t pretty quick, Miss.’’ My 
vision of consequences of the last half hour were 
overwhelming, and quite shut out all appreciation 
of what sympathy I might have for my cold from 
those around me. My desperate and reckless irri- 
tation, under present suffering, made me just 
ready for one of those convulsive, motiveless 
actions, from which wretched men and women 
leap from a 
misery. 


temporary sorrow into a lifelong 





Annie looked at me gravely, but said 


and laying her cheek to mine, she said: 

‘*T know all about it, dear. How I wish you 
were as near your rest as I am to mine. Dear 
Geofery !’’ And the gentle loving creature’s eyes 
filled with tears of joyful anticipation. ‘‘ Geof’s 
shoulder is a lovely place to cry upon; we shall 
soon be there. Cheer up, Katie, happy times are 
coming.”’ 

Happy in her own absorbing emotions, her own 
undisputed right of place, she knew nothing of 
the pain of having nowhere to go for that precious 
sympathy, or the torment of a scrupulous con- 
science, disputing even the yearning for it. 

The ring upon my finger I caressed with pas- 
sionate longing. It was not mine. I might not 
keep it It fitted my heart, but not my finger; 
there was even war there. Hearts versws diamonds. 
No peace, no peace. I threaded it on a silken 
string, and put it round my neck. Nearest my 
heart it should remain in spite of fate; no one 
would ken it there. What lunacy was this? I, 
Catherine Davenport, had proved to myself my 
own utter instability of character. I had allowed 
myself to drift on under force of circumstances, 
until receding was a difficulty I in vain tried to 
grapple with. My own will, to my unspeakable 
shame, was my greatest enemy. Poor human 
nature; how strong in purpose, how weak in 
practice ! Again my heart rebelled. I love this 
man entirely, and he loves me. What did God 
give us these maddening instincts for if they were 
to be suppressed? No other necessity of our 
nature holds us in such thrall. My need and 
capacity are not greater than my right. Why did 
heaven originate those perfect unions of souls? 
Are they not the highest conceptions of human 
attainment, the perfection of intellect ? 

Cannot the development of all beauty and truth 
best exist under these divine conditions; for ‘‘God 
is love!’’ and Jesus said, ‘‘love one another.” 
When the soul drinks deepest of this joy is it not 
best inclined to swell forth in praise? An uncon- 
scious, wordless, deeply felt ‘‘thank God!’’ is 
always there. Surely in this condition is the most 
real worship of the Creator, whose original design 
of Eden was this love mutual of man and woman? 

Why is not my sinless love blessed? Ah, why? 
At this moment I am infidel to the old Eve 
story, and deny woman’s agency in this distor- 
tion of divine harmony. Whence comes this pain? 
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What has turned it all to gall wid naiieaitt | 


for woman’s love has often now to be perfected in 
suffering, while her best instincts mould her to 


| Esquire, of pleasant memcry. 


craving preference and approval from man (how- | 


ever unconsciously) as the crown of her earthly 
life and its goal. It is man himself and man’s 
erring conceptions of his own requirements, select- 
ing unwisely, substituting passion for pure self- 
sacrifice, and the greed of filthy lucre for both. 


| fifty years of age. 


| husband, madam,’’ 


And when he realizes only dust and ashes to his | 


life, exclaiming, ‘‘It is this woman that thou 
gavest me, oh God, which satisfies me not.”’ 


So floundered my spirit in the flood of doubt | 


and anguish. I could not be resigned that his 
father’s gold should separate us, for I believed I 
was necessary to his happiness. And yet, cruel 
destiny ! the only way to command his respect was 
to be persistent in my refusal. 
think of me? How can he value a woman who 


confesses love to him under such conditions? | steamer at Halifax, and I, for my part, shall hold 


Still hearts versus expediency. 

The city of Halifax had small attractions for t us | 
beyond the excellent view we had of it from the 
steamer’s deck. A good-sized town, declining | 
from high ground, with a citadel and flagstaff on 
the summit, to the water’s edge, having a beautiful 
harbor and fortified island in the midst. We took 
the railway directly through the Province of Nova 
Scotia, crossed the Bay of Fundy to St. John, 
New Brunswick, then took the iron road again to 
Portland, and so on to Boston. Summer was 
approaching, and bough and blade were freshen- 
ing into vernal bloom; very soothing to the eye 
after the gloomy wearisome monotony of leaden 
sky and darker wave. Heartsick and unhappy, I 
vainly tried to assume a gayety I did not feel. I 
came to sustain Annie; a sorry travelling compan- 
ion she must find me. Reproaching myself for 
dereliction from present duty, I studied to give 
closer attention to the dear ones for whom my 
promise to Aunt Endicott *‘to care for her son 
and his comforts,’’ I held myself guilty of many 
breaches in the performing. There was no re- 


proach in Annie’s sweet face; she was disturbed | 


by no events around us. She had an inexpressi- 
bly tender, far-away look, in perfect contentment 
gazing into the early future and seeing only Geo- 
fery there. The children always needed me, as 
children are wont to need those who love them, 
and their necessities were the most salutary influ- 
ence I could be under just now. 
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Horace Gray, 
He was a large, 
powerful man, with a high bald forehead, a Roman 
nose, and remarkably bright blue eyes, had a dis- 
tinguished bearing, and was, as I judged, about 
He was likely to remain in 


Our wot found friend was 


Boston some months. 

“I hope to make a friend and comrade of your 
he said to Annie. ‘* Through 
a mutual compeer, manager of the Bank of British 
North America in Halifax, I know something of 
him now.”’ 

‘1 am sure he will meet you in the same spirit, 
sir, and feel very sensible of your great kindness 
to his family. We are to stay at the Tremont 
House for the present. Do you reside with friends 


| or take hotel, Mr. Gray ?”’ 


What must he | 





‘* If agreeable to you, madam, we will date our 
family connection from the time we met on the 


to it tenaciously ; [ shall hie me to the ‘ Tremont.’ 
It is a fine old house, well situated, close to the 
famous Boston common. The little ones can run 


there ad “ibitum to take the air during the sum- 


mer heat. This house was the very first of its 
kind built in America, and gave the idea to the 
projectors of the famous palaces Astor and St. 
Nicholas, etc. of New York, the St. Charles of 
New Orleans, and the mighty mushrooms of like 
pretensions all over the States.’’ 

Mr. Gray wasa scholar and a gentleman, and 
exerted himself to the utmost to entertain us. 
Much conversation could not be had in the noisy 
train ; but there were many intervals and stoppages 
which he filled by rendering very interesting in- 
formation about the localities through which we 
passed. 

Mr. Gray took to Leon at once, and Leon to 
him. I have observed that most men of genius, 
all men of deep feeling and strong and impas- 
sioned natures love children. Men with the fate 
and care of nations on their minds, have yearned 
for the affections and amusements of the nursery. 
To caress an infant, to feel the joy of its presence, 
is not to be weak or sentimental, but to be truly a 
man or woman. 

We left New Brunswick and proceeded through 
Maine and Massachusetts, which, Mr. Gray said, 
somebody had scandalously termed the ‘‘ land of 
east winds, salt fish, and schoolhouses.’’ But he 
could encourage us in prospect of our sojourn 
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there by the assurance that he had found the 
climate, although proverbially changeable and 
rigorous, most healthy and invigorating; that in 
Massachusetts mental and moral excitements ran 
to fever heat ; indeed, as compared with ‘‘ Bonnie 
England,’’ ‘‘ Vine-clad France,’’ or ‘‘ Sunny 
Italy,’’ the whole social element was pervaded 
with more intense intellectual activity and fervor. 
We should perhaps miss the conservative solidity 
of English home influence in America ; at any rate 
it was of an entirely different type ; but nowhere 
had he met with more hearty, sincere hospitality, 
or more upright, honurable people than in the 
United States. 

Thus our kind escort tried to absorb our atten- 
tion, and with all sorts of badinage and vivacity 
to divert us from an undercurrent of annoyance, 
from which, in the open American railway cars, it 
was impossible -to exclude us entirely. Robert 
Bainbridge lost no opportunity of reminding me of 
his presence. The revolving car seats, which can 
be turned at pleasure to form a square for a party of 
four, we availed ourselves of to make what Leon 
called our few. We of course could not control the 
occupancy of the next seat, and that was sure to be 
filled by this man, no matter what car in the train 
we moved into. If possible he would seat him- 
self by Jane, offer her all sorts of sly attentions, 
which I could not but observe were anything but 
disagreeable to her, when she thought we did not 
notice. It was all very well to be indifferent to 
this for a while; but the continued gaze of those 
sensual, wicked eyes, which seemed to note every 
movement of my body, while his ear was bent to 
take in every word I uttered, made me wild with 
nervousness and dread. The only times he re- 
moved his eager glare was when Mr. Gray turned 
a penetrating look on him; then he would be the 
personification of innocent artlessness. He cun- 
ningly managed to get directly behind our escort 
when possible. Mr. Gray was too delicate to 
speak to me about this, waiting for me to tell him, 
which at last I was impelled to do, as we left the 
train at a way station. He said: 





‘*My dear young lady, I am cognizant of all 
that is going on; trust me as you would a father, 
for I have promised to take a father’s care of you. 
This is a very strange business; we believe that 
this man is bent on more foul play. I tell you 
frankly that I am retained by Mr. Thornton to 
watch this case in his behalf, and shall imme- 
diately, on my arrival in Boston, set detectives on 
his track. So far we cannot implicate him; we 
can scarcely arraign a man for staring in a railcar. 
He knows that, the rascal ; besides it is desirable 
that he should think I am too obtuse to note any- 
thing as being out of the usual way. He is sus- 
pected of being a professional blackleg; at any rate 
he is a marked man, amenable to the law, that 
society must be rid of. His unfortunate predilec- 
tion for you, Miss Davenport, causes some anxiety 
to your friends,’ said Mr. Gray, looking at me 
with peculiar meaning, which made the color rise 
to my cheek, ‘‘and I feel more than ordinary re- 
sponsibility in my novel paternal capacity; but 
you will trust me, and for your own safety be quite 
open with me, will you not, my dear ?’’ 

The allusion to my ‘‘friends’’ was too evident 
for me to retain my composure, and the hand on 
Mr. Gray’s arm scarcely supported my trembling 
steps. I stammered out: 

‘*T most certainly and thankfully will commu- 
nicate to you all that I see of this man ; but surely 
I shall be relieved of his persecution when once 
under my cousin, Mr. Endicott’s care ?’’ 

‘«T hope so,’’ said Mr. Gray. 

It was midnight. The end of our journey had 
come ; we puffed into the railway terminus at East 
Boston, the train emptied its passengers on toa 
ferry-boat, and in ten minutes we found ourselves 
again on ¢erra firma, in Boston proper. Out of 
the glare of the lamplight, a tall figure stepped 
rapidly, and Annie was in the embrace of her hus- 
band, my enraptured cousin Geofery. The dear 
little ones were sound asleep. Mr. Gray had 
Leon in his arms, I had Daisy ; her papa took her, 
and they carried them carefully to the carriage in 
waiting without awakening them. 





Time sheds a softness on remote objects or 
events, as local distance imparts to the landscape 
a smoothness and mellowness which disappear on 
a nearer approach. 


To love all mankind, from the highest to the 
lowest, a cheerful state of being is required; but 
in order to see into mankind, into life, and still 
more into ourselves, suffering is required. 
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WAS THE HOUSE HAUNTED? 


By WILLIAM 


THE mysterious circumstances about to be nar- 
rated came under my observation during the 
winter and summer of 1860, while a resident of 
Saratoga Springs, New York. The house in which 
they occurred is a neat, cozy brick cottage still 
standing in a grove of pinesin that village. It 
was built by the artist William R. Freeman, who, 
after occupying it three months, went South, hav- 
ing rented it to the writer. 


About a week after moving into the cottage, we | 


were all startled by hearing sounds similar to the 
opening and violent slamming to of doors, accom- 
panied by footsteps along the halls and stairs ; 
other noises, as though heavy books were tumbling 
from their shelves, were also of frequent occur- 
rence. These, however, became so common both 
in the daytime and at night, that the members of 
the family soon ceased either to care for or be 
alarmed by them. At first it was thought that 
these sounds might possibly be due to the imagi- 
nation, though it was difficult to believe that the 
imagination could make noises sufficiently loud to 
disturb one’s sleep. Still, to test this, on several 
occasions when guests were visiting us, particular 
care would be taken to keep from their ears any 
report of the kind. The result, however, would 
be always the same, viz.: that the next morning, 
either before or at breakfast, the inquiry would be 
made if any one was sick during the night; and 
on being asked the reason for that question, the 
reply of the guest would invariably be, that about 
one o’clock in the night he had been awakened by 
what seemed to be a hurrying to and fro of feet in 
the room beneath the one in which he had slept. 
At different times also during our occupancy of 
the house, gentlemen of high respectability, among 
whom were Mr. A. A. Patterson and Waldo M. 
Potter, at that time editor of the Saratogian, | 
would pass the evening with us; but though 
likewise hearing all the noises, they were utterly | 
unable to explain them. 

The sounds heard for the first four months may | 
be classified as follows : 

1. Rapping on the bedsteads and on different 
articles of furniture. 

2. Apparent opening and shutting of doors. 

VoL. XI.—18 ‘ 
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3- Seeming falling of books from their shelves. 

4. The sound of footsteps rapidly passing one 
on the staircases and in the halls and rooms. 

Every hypothesis that could be thought of by 
way of explaining these phenomena was advanced 
and thoroughly sifted; but in vain. No boughs 
nor tree-tops were near any part of the house ; and 
besides, the noises occurred without cessation for 
several months on quiet as well as windy days and 
nights; again, neither rats, mice, cats, squirrels, 
weasels nor animals of any kind were in or around 
the building; and once more, the fact of tlie sounds 
not being confined to any particular spot, precluded 
the idea of echoes or of some unknown principle 
of acoustics. 

The foregoing divisions of the sounds remained 
the same until the summer succeeding the winter 
of 1860, when other still more startling and equally 
inexplicable experiences were to be added. 

In that summer, my wife having gone on a visit 
and left me to keep bachelor’s hall, I invited two 
old college mates, the Rev. McWalter B. Noyes 
(formerly Father Morrell’s associate at the Church 
of St. Albans in this city), and Mr. Elnathan 
Judson (a son of the missionary), and also a 
nephew, Harry L. Stone, to spend a few weeks 
with me, from all of whom I had purposely kept a 
knowledge of the above facts. The first evening 
of their visit, after all had retired except my 
nephew, who was reading in the library, I heard 
my name called distinctly. Opening my door 
and stepping into the hall, I was met by Noyes 
and Judson, who at that moment came out of their 
rooms asking what I wished. At the same time 
the servant who occupied a room in the attic, put 
her head out of the door saying, ‘‘Mr. —, did 
you speak ?”’ while from the foot of the stairs came 
the voice of my nephew, who had come out of the 
library through the dining-room, the doors of 
which had been closed, saying, ‘‘ Uncle, did you 
call me?’’ Thus, five persons in different parts of 
the house had each simultaneously heard them- 


| selves called by name, and had all met together 
| as by one impulse. 


I then, for the first time, told my audience, thus 


' suddenly summoned together, of the frequent and 
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strange noises which were of constant recurrence | 
in the house; but at the same time advised them | 
not to mind anything they might in future hear, | 
since my family and myself had heard these sounds | 
for several months, and no bodily harm had re- 

sulted—that, in fact, I had become quite used to | 
them and so would they. Satisfied with this ex- 
planation, though still greatly wondering at the 
occurrence, they once more sought their beds. 

At early daybreak the following morning, we 
were all aroused from sleep by a noise as though 
some heavy body like a stone were falling down 
stairs. Thump, thump, bang! it seemed to fall 
from one step to another, until having reached 
the bottom it stopped. Being so long accustomed 
to the mysterious sounds of the house, I did not at 
first ascribe this one to the same cause; but sup- 
posing that a large piece of plaster had fallen, I 
opened my door and looked over the balusters. 





Nothing was to be seen; all was still. Presently, 
my guests and the servant, half-dressed, came out 


‘¢Pshaw!’’ ‘said I, ‘Its only the same noises I 
told you of last evening, and we were fools to 
allow ourselves to be disturbed !”’ 

The following evening, Thursday, August 15th, 
1860, I remember well, even if the entry in my 
diary for that day did not bring it before my 
mind. Noyes, Judson, Stone and myself were 
seated in the library, and the soft strains of the 
distant music from the ball-rooms of Congress and 
Union Halls floated in through the open window, 
mingled with the balmy fragrance of the pines. 
The conversation turning on the singular experi- 
ences of that morning and the preceding night, 
Noyes suddenly suggested that these footsteps and 
noises, which were even then going on around us, 
might be the work of spirits, and proposed that 
we should test his theory by sitting around the 
library table and invoking their presence. The 
proposition struck us favorably; the table was 
drawn into the centre of the room, and, in default 
of a better one, I took down from its shelf an old 
Indian Primer in the Seneca language, to serve for 
an alphabet. A few moments after taking our 
seats and placing our hands in the prescribed form 
on the table, the latter was perceptibly shaken 
and a quick succession of raps was heard on and 
under the table, and on the book-shelves and 
mantelpiece. At this point, Noyes holding the 








Seneca Primer in his hand, and recalling the 
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Indian associations of Saratoga, asked the spirit if 
he were an Indian, and requested his name. To 
this the reply came that he was not an Indian but 
a white, and that his name—which, for reasons 
that will appear in the sequel, the reader will 
please observe was a peculiar one—was Leonard 
Lott Grow. At this juncture, Judson, taking his 


| hands off the table, declared that he would have 


nothing more to do with the affair. Scarcely had 
he said this, when the table shook violently and 
then fairly danced on the floor. At the same 
moment the table in the dining-room, which could 
be seen from the library through the open door, 
was lifted a foot from the floor, and set down with 
such force that the dishes upon it clashed together. 
No injury, however, to the crockery was done, 
although this was repeated three times. The door 
of the china-closet was also opened and shut. It 
being evident that there was a connection betwcen 
the contemptuous action of Judson and this lifting 


| of the dining-room table, the alphabet was again 
of their rooms asking what had happened? | 


taken up by Stone, whereupon the spirit said that 
he was highly offended at the disrespect shown 
to him by Judson ; that it was he (the spirit) who 
was the cause of all of these noises, and that if 
Judson would put his hands once more on the 
table and ‘‘hear him out,’’ the noises, for that 
night at least, should stop. Judson thereupon 
placed his hands upon the table, when, singular to 
relate, the entire house which a moment before, 
what with the slamming of doors and the jingling 
of glasses,thad been a perfect pandemonium, be- 
came instantly as silent as the grave. The follow- 
ing questions were then put to the supposed spirit: 

‘ Are you buried in this house or vicinity ?”’ 

‘© No.” 

‘* Were you killed by the Indians ?”’ 

“i,” 

‘* Did Mr. Freeman, the owner of this house, ever 
injure you?”’ 

"ie. 

‘* Why, then, do you haunt this house in par- 
ticular ?”’ 

‘* Because I am at unrest, unrest. 
cate with Mrs. —’’ 

At this point the rappings suddenly ceased, 
leaving us in complete ignorance of the name of 
the person with whom we were to communicate, nor 
could we get another response again that evening. 
If it be asked, ‘‘ Why did not the spirit of Grow 


Communi- 


| finish the name instead of stopping just after the 
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word Mrs. ?’’ all I can say is, that I do not know 
any more than the querist. I but record the facts 
as they occurred. A stranger experience than 
this, however, was soon to come. 

On returning home the afternoon of the follow- 
ing day from my office, my nephew said, “ Uncle, 
I have been down in the cellar this morning 
rummaging around, and discovered a room there 
which appears to be boarded up. Let’s all go 
down and see what’s in it. It looks as though it 
had never been opened.”’ 

Noyes and Judson coming in from the lake, soon 
after we had tea, and having finished our cigars, 
at about nine o’clock—by no means “ the witch- 
ing hour of night, when churchyards yawn and 
graves give up their dead’’—we lighted a candle 
and descended into the cellar. An axe was pro- 
cured and the boards pried away. At this moment 
the light was blown out, perhaps by a draft from 
the cellar-window, which was open. But we were 
not in darkness. The apartment we had just 
opened appeared filled with a luminous vapor, and 
at the same time an icy wave of cold air seemed 
to pervade the entire cellar, chilling us to our 
marrow—certainly not caused by the open window, 


for the night was remarkably close and sultry. 
The vapor, ether, or whatever it was, then seemed 
to sway gently from side to side for a few moments, 
when it gradually condensed itself into the sem- 
blance of a columnar figure, about five feet in 


height. It then advanced towards us, and as we— 
well we did not exactly 7vm—but as we walked 
rapidly to the foot of the cellar-stairs and mounted 
into the upper regions, the figure continued to 
follow, not with any marked step, but with a 
gliding, undulating movement, until, coming into 
the hall above, it appeared to dissolve, or rather 
fade away, in the bright light of the gas. Being 
somewhat reassured on getting into the light, we 
turned the gas down low for a moment, when we 
thought we saw the figure standing some yards in 
advance at the foot of the stairs. This, however, 
may have been imagination, as it was quite indis- 
tinct ; but what was distinct, beyond peradventure, 
were the seeming footsteps of invisible feet ascend- 
ing the staircase to the floor above. 

This experience was sufficient for one of my 
guests, who that same evening took a room at 
Congress Hall; remained there until the next 
morning, and then returned home. Although the 
noises continued after this, with greater or less 








volume, until I left the cottage, nothing luminous 
nor anything apparent to the sight was seen by 
any member of the family. Whether the lumin- 
ous column could have been seen at any time in 
the cellar, I know not; since, to say the truth, I 
never cared to go down there afterward, except in 
the broad glare of sunlight.! 

The following winter, while living in Saratoga, 
but in a different part of the village, a gentleman, 


the Rev. Mr. —, called on me, and said that his 


widowed sister and her two daughters, who had 
recentiy come to reside at the Springs, had taken 
the Freeman Cottage ; that he had heard—as who, 
indeed, in the town had not—of my singular ex- 
perience ; and that as the place was lonely at the 
best, he would take it kindly, should I meet with 
his relatives, if I would say nothing about it. A 
few weeks subsequently, while at a party given by 
Judge Lester, in honor of George William Curtis, 
who had lectured at Saratoga that evening, I met 
the two nieces of this gentleman. During the 
evening, one of the young ladies, introducing 
herself, said: ‘‘ Mr. —, I understand that you for- 
merly lived in the house now occupied by my 
mother and ourselves. Pray, did you ever hear 
any singular or mysterious noises while there ?’’ 

Thus cornered by a categorical question, I re- 
plied, ‘‘ Perhaps a few; but doubtless they were 
caused by mice and rats.”’ 

“ That,”’ rejoined the lady, ‘will not account 
for the remarkable sounds we hear day and night.” 

She then described exactly the noises I had 
heard, adding, however, another one which did 
not come under my observation, viz.: that of 
an invisible person brushing past, accompanied 
by the rustling of silk. This I could certainly 
assure her I had never heard, and so the matter 
rested. Should this article meet her eye, no harm 
will be done, since she and her mother and sister 
have long ago left the home. 

Regarding these phenomena, spirit-rappings, or 
by whatever name they may be called, I have no 
theory to offer. I merely relate the facts, giving 
also, with their permission, the names of those 
parties who also witnessed and heard them, asa 
mark of good faith in the matter. Many, whose 
names I have not given, though not immediately 


1 Mrs. Crowe, in her “ Night Side of Nature,” relates 
seemingly well-authenticated instances of similar luminous 


\ appearances, caused by what she calls the “Odic Force.” 
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concerned, were well acquainted with the circum- 
stances at the time of their occurrence. Nor has 
anything since transpired to clear up the mystery, 
unless the following circumstance may be so con- 
sidered : 

Three years after these events, in the spring of 
1863, 1 was seated at table in a house in Bond 
street, New York, in company with Mr. and Mrs, 
Freeman and Miss Foote, now Mrs. Senator Hend- 
erson of Missouri, and Miss Burnell, since the 
wife of Colonel Duryea. I had not seen the Free- 
mans since renting their cottage until now, and 
as I was relating the. above facts to them and to 
the company, when coming to the name given by 
the spirit—Leonard Lott Grow—Mrs. Freeman, 
turning to her husband, exclaimed: 

‘¢ There, husband, that’s it !’’ 

‘‘ Why, what do you mean ?” said I. 

Mrs. Freeman then stated that during the sum- 
mer of 1860, the same one in which these inci- 


dents took place, she met in Savannah, Georgia, 
a lady who told her that she had lost trace of a 
beloved brother some years since; that when she 
last heard from him he was in one of the North- 
ern States, and begged Mrs. Freeman, should she 
ever hear tidings of him, to communicate with her. 
‘« The name,’’ added Mrs. Freeman, ‘‘ was a very 
singular one, so much so that I have ever remem- 
bered it, and it was Leonard Lott Grow 

Now, why the spirit, supposing it was the spirit 
of the brother of the Southern lady, should have 
come to the house owned by Mr.. Freeman, instead 
of speaking direct to his sister or to Mrs. Freeman 
herself, or why, if he were the one, he chose to 
play such pranks, and whether he and the lumin- 
ous figure were one and the same person, I know 
not. I have aimed in this paper simply to furnish 
new data for the study of what, spiritualism aside, 
may be the beginning of a science now but im- 
perfectly understood. 


?? 
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OnE by one the street-lamps were springing into | 
flames, and fantastic.shadows, thrown from the | 


stately Revere, checkered Bowdoin Square, as I 
stepped from the car-station and entered a Cam- 
bridge horse-car, at close of a fine autumnal day. 

An hour’s ride, over Charles River bridge, along 
the tidy Broadway of the Port, and through the 
classic precincts of Harvard Square, brought me 
to Old Cambridge. 
finely-shaded avenue, about half a mile west of 


I stepped out upon a broad, | 


GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


now gazed upon a relic of colonial days. 
house faces the south, and overlooks the river 
_which he has immortalized, flowing through spa- 
| cious meadows into Boston harbor and Massachu- 


The 


setts Bay. It is partly screened from the public 
gaze in front by a vigorous lilac hedge, overgrown 
with woodbine. 

As I stood beneath those Centennial elms that 
embraced the old Craigie House with their glow- 
ing arms, under whose shade Washington and 


the college building, on Brattle street, and paused | Lafayette had stood, while my eye glanced across 
a moment under the long archway of noble trees, | 


| the Charles shimmering in the moonlight, and 
rich with their October foliage, and now silvered | saw the blue hills of Brighton beyond, I thought 
with the light of the harvest moon. It was a | it one of the most pleasing pictures I ever beheld. 
dreamy, witching hour, and everything in that | The lines in our poet’s ‘* Old Clock on the Stairs”’ 
lovely locality wore the halo of recurred to my mind: 
Embodied peace, and pictured calm. Somewhat back from the village street 
A little back from the avenue, and surrounded Stands the old-fashioned couniry-seat. 
by eight or ten acres of smooth lawn and wide mip ee 
: all poplar trees their shadows throw 
garden plats, shaded by tall elms and thick | And treme its Gilien te the hell ; 
clumps of lilacs, stood the historic mansion that The ancient time-piece says to all 
has for many years been the home of Longfellow. Forever—never, 
Its grand porticoes on each side, and broad, stately | 


Never—forever. 
appearance, reminded the country visitor that he Ina charming poem entitled “The Two Rivers,” 
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recently published in the ‘Atlantic Monthly,” 
Mr. Longfellow again alludes to this ‘‘ ancient 
time-piece,’’ and describes the quaint picture upon 
its dial. 

As we entered the wide, graveled walk, we ob- 
served that the poet’s residence was a wooden 
building of considerable size for an American 
dwelling, with a front of about fifty feet, and two 
stories in height, painted yellow with white trim- 
mings, and having deep side piazzas. It appeared 
to be a delightful, roomy old homestead. It is 
familiarly known as the Craigie House, and was 
built some time in the first half of the eighteenth 
century, by Colonel John Vassel, a colonial grandee 
who had large West India possessions, and lived 
among his wealthy neighbors in magnificent style 
and in the exercise of princely hospitality. From 
a valuable paper in a New York publication, we 
learn that he died in 1747, and his body lies in 
the churchyard of Cambridge, under a freestone 
tablet, supported by five pillars, upon which, with 


his name and the date of his death, are sculptured | 


the words Vas-sol, and the emblems, a goblet and 
sun. 


From the same source we also learn that his son 


and successor, also named John Vassel, was a 
royalist in the Revolution, and left the country 
when the troubles with the mother country began. 
His property was confiscated, and after the battle 
of Bunker Hill his house was assigned to General 
Washington as his headquarters, and was occupied 
by him as such from the day he took command of 
the American army, in July, 1775, under the 
Cambridge elms, until the British evacuated 
Boston, 

In 1836 Mr. Longfellow purchased this re- 
nowned mansion, and here he has lived for more 
than forty years; with a poet’s reverence for old 
associations, he has not permitted the hand of 
change to touch those venerated walls, nor has the 
house been altered in any respect. But he has 
filled its antique rooms with books, pictures, 
statues, and the rarest of flowers. We slowly 
passed up the open lawn, and were admitted into 
the broad hall, through which a wide staircase 
ascends, and around which are hung pictures and 
other tasteful decorations of art, and where once 
the stately form of Washington was often seen. 


Up and down the echoing stairs, 
Heavy with the weight of cares, 
Sounded his majestic tread. 


| What was once Washington’s chamber was 
| formerly occupied as Longfellow’s study. It is 
| adorned by the gayly-painted Dutch tiles peculiar 
| to fine houses of the last century, and was the 
nursery of Mr. Longfellow’s children. He alludes 
to it in the poem ‘‘ To a Child,”’ in the following 
lines: 

Thou gazest at the painted tiles, 

Whose figures grace, 

With many a grotesque form and face, 

The ancient chimney of thy nursery! 

The lady with the gay Macaw, 

The dancing girl, the grave bashaw 

With bearded lip and chin; 

And leaning idly o’er his gate 

Beneath the imperial fan of state, 

The Chinese Mandarin. 


In the same poem occurs the reference to Wash- 
ington already quoted. In this chamber, in 1838 
| -39, the poet wrote ‘‘ Hyperion,’’ the most suc- 
| cessful of. his prose works. Here, too, he wrote 
| the “Voices of the Night,’’ published in 1840. 

The southeastern room upon the lower floor, at 
the right of the front door as you go in, now 
occupied as a study by Mr. Longfellow, and to 
which we were conducted, was devoted to the 
same purpose by Washington. The room behind 
it, which is now the poet’s library, was occupied 
by the aides-de-camp of the Commander-in-Chief. 
The southwest room upon the lower floor, noted 
for its elegant old wood-carving, was Mrs, Wash- 
ington’s drawing-room. The room over the poet’s 
present study is the one we have alluded to as the 
bed-chamber of our first President. 

At the door of his study we were met by 
America’s poet-laureate, as he is now univer- 
sally called, whose kindly smile of welcome put 
the bashful young bard at his ease. 

A little incident, never before put in print, 
occurred a few years since during Mr. Longfel- 
low’s visit to the rural home of his ancestors, and 
out of which his progenitors removed to Portland, 
| at Byfield Parish, Massachusetts. The families 
who bear his honored name in this quiet town are 
remarkably tall and quite corpulent, and feeling 
that they would particularly notice his diminutive 
size, he remarked to his host, with a merry twinkle 
in his eye, ‘* Our branch of the Longfellow family 
seem to have sadly degenerated!’? What could 
more clearly show how devoid of vain-glory is the 
author of ** Evangeline?”’ 

This gentle and quiet man of letters, who has 
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bravely and sincerely transfused his own pure 
thought and feeling into the great world’s life, 
who has reared for himself an enduring monument 
in his works, like a courteous gentleman as he is, 
warmly grasped us by the hand, and led us into 
that fine apartment, richly stored with cabinets of 
books and with the choicest works of art. The 
delightful hours of that evening, that so quickly 
passed, will never be forgotten. Seated beside us 
was that man whose head is crowned with the 
white locks of seventy-two fruitful years; but who 
retains the mental and physical freshness of middle 
life, and whose eyes, a pair of wonderful soul- 
searching eyes, glow with all the fire of perpetual 
youth of the heart. 

Can it be possible, I thought to myself, as I 
listened to the mellow tones of his voice, that I 
am at this hour the guest of him who wrote ‘‘ The 
Psalm of Life,” “ Excelsior,” “ The Footsteps of the 
Angels,’’ and those many brilliant gems of thought 
that have gone out of this old mansion, a flight of 
‘« winged words’”’ 
of a waiting world ? 

As my eyes wandered about the room, I no- 
ticed the poet’s usual seat, a little table by the 
northern window, looking upon the garden. 
Upon this table is Coleridge’s inkstand, from 
which it is believed the ‘* Ancient Mariner’ was 
written. Among a large number of relics near at 
hand are Tom Moore’s waste-paper basket, and a 
small fragment of Dante’s coffin. Beautiful flow- 
ering plants mingle with the works of art, and on 
the walls are portraits of Hawthorne, Emerson, 
Charles Sumner, and other personal friends of 
whom he has written so tenderly. As I looked 
upon the carefully-preserved busts of his departed 
friends, I recalled the names of the three Charles’s 
he has embalmed by his music in ‘‘ sweetness and 
light,’’ and felt more strongly than ever that his 
poetry is blended with our holiest affections and 
our immortal hopes. In this study stands the 
famous old clock, a stately piece of furniture, ris- 
ing from floor to ceiling, and burnished with the 
deep rich color that only age can give. It has 
sounded the fleeting hours in which many of the 
poet’s chaste verses have been written, and is made 
familiar by the poem, ‘‘ The Old Clock on the 
Stairs.’ His study communicates with the library, 
and commands a fine prospect of the river and of 
the hills beyond. Beauty and refinement reign 
within and without. It may not be generally known 











that Mr. Longfellow is an exquisite reader, which 
I found to be a charming addition to his many 
accomplishments, for at my earnest request he re- 
peated ‘* The Day is Done,’’ one of the best of 
his short poems. The ringing melody of the verses 
still linger like the echo of chimes on my ear. 
Ah, that night was indeed filled with music, 

And the cares that infest the day, 

Did fold their tents, like the Arabs, 

And as silently steal away. 

**I would rather hear Professor Longfellow read 
one of his own little poems, than to hear Charles 
Dickens read all of his works,’’ said one of our 
most eminent men. It is well known that there 
are many traces in Mr. Longfellow’s poems of the 
scenery and associations of his home. * ‘‘ The 
Village Blacksmith’’ was a real personage, and his 
smithy a veritable edifice. 

Under a spreading chestnut-tree, 
The village smithy stands. 
This beautiful horse-chestnut, that so long stood 


| at the corner of Brattle and Story streets, was cut 


to minister to the refreshment | gown a year or two since by order of the City 


Council of Cambridge, against the earnest protest 
of the white-haired poet who had sung its praises 
so well. Loving hands, however, have made a 
dainty chair of this tree, that graces the poet’s 
study as a cherished memento of the past. But 
years ago the ‘‘ brawny-armed’’ smith mouldered 
into dust, and a dwelling-house now occupies 
nearly the site of Pratt’s smithy, all trace of which 
has disappeared. 

His congenial neighbor and bosom friend, 
Lowell, now absent as Minister to Spain, is keenly 
missed. In the language of another, ‘‘ they have 
enjoyed and suffered much together. Lowell lost 
his wife the same night the latter had a child born 
to them.’”’ Speaking of the event, he beautifully 
says : 

‘*T seem to see the moon just over his house 
now, as on that early autumn morning when | 
walked back and forth in tie west chamber. 
Then the poem came to me,’’ the first stanza of 
which, begins : 

Two. angels—one of Life, and one of Death— 
Passed o’er our village as the morning broke. 
In the ‘* Wayside Inn’’ he eulogizes his friend 
Lowell, and daintily says, he 
Accepts but does not clutch the crown! 
In the lines to the river Charles, the poet says: 
The name reminds me 
Of three friends, all true and tried. 
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The three friends here alluded to, were Charles | 
Sumner, Charles Follen, and Charles Emerson, 
and alas! the most intimate, Charles Sumner, has | 
joined the other two in the unseen world. They | 
were well worthy of Longfellow’s trustful affection, | 
and their memory has permeated his poems on | 
bereavement. The air, as it were, palpitates with 
immortality, for his life has been full of tender 
attachments and friendships broken by death. 

We are told that Sumner often visited Longfel- 
low in his home, and Mrs. Hale says: ‘‘I used to | 
think, when seeing them together pacing along | 
the garden walks to 





The rustic seat in the old apple-tree, 


or passing along the quiet, shady Cambridge 
streets, always conversing in that animated, earn- 
est, heartfelt manner, that they were the finest- 
looking men in the world.”’ 

In the descriptive poem entitled “ The Bridge,” 
are the following lines: 


I stood on the bridge at midnight, 
And far in the hazy distance 

Of that lovely night in June, 

The blaze of the flaming furnace 
Gleamed redder than the moon, 

The lines allude to what was once a very strik- 
ing feature of the view from the bridge which con- 
nects Boston with Cambridge, a large blast furnace 
on the mill-dam, whose flames were visible at night 
for many miles around the Back Bay, but have 
long ago become extinct with the removal of the 
iron-works to some other quarter. As we returned | 
to Boston by way of this old bridge, at a late hour 
that night, we thought of the tinve when Long- 
fellow leaned on its railing while the crickets sang 
plaintively by the roadside, and composed that 
beautiful poem. Then he says: 

My heart was hot and restless, 
And my life was full of care, 
And the burden laid upon me, 
Seemed greater than I could bear. 

In the same key are ‘‘ The Reaper and the 
Flowers,’’ ‘¢ The Light of Stars,’’ ‘‘ Resignation,”’ 
and other favorite pieces. They are the utter- 
ances of a nature singularly susceptible originally, 
and then chastened and fertilized by the discipline 
of sorrows, a discipline by no. means confined to 
his eariler years. 

The ‘* Afternoon in February’’ abounds in old 
Cambridge scenery, suggested by the vicinity of 
the cemetery of Mount Auburn, the roads to which 
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from Boston pass directly in front of Mr. Long- 


fellow’s residence. 

The little poem that has touched so many hearts, 
called **The Open Window,”’ refers to the sad 
experience of one of the poet’s nearest neighbors 
on the same street, all of whose children were 
suddenly taken from him by scarlet fever. The 
house which was the scene of this domestic tragedy 
is an ante-Revolutionary structure, and is sur- 
rounded by linden-trees of great age and size. 
We quote the opening and closing passages of the 
poem : , 

The old house by the lindens 
Stood silent in the shade, 

And on the graveled pathway 
The light and shadow played. 
I saw the nursery windows 
Wide open to the air; 

But the faces of the children 
They were no longer there. 
The birds sang in the branches 
With sweet, familiar tone ; 

But the voices of the children 
Will be heard in dreams alone! 
And the boy that walked beside me, 
He could not understand, 

Why closer in mine, ah! closer 
1 pressed his warm, soft hand! 


It is deeply interesting to know the circum- 
stances under which the most familiar of Long- 
fellow’s poems were written. To our highly-es- 
teemed friend, Mr. Butterworth of Boston, we 
are indebted for some of the facts given below. 

The ‘‘ Psalm of Life’’ was written in Cambridge, 
on a summer morning fragrant with the breath of 
new-mown hay, in 1838, forty years ago. Pro- 
fessor Longfellow was then a young collegian, 
hopeful and aspiring; life lay open before him, 
and the poem but reflected the glow of the poet’s 
spirit, sensitive and emotional, and expressed the 
longing of his heart. ‘‘ He regarded it at first as 
a personal meditation, like a hopeful entry in 
one’s private diary, and refused to publish it. 
The poem tasted print at last, and flew over the 
world. A portion of it was lately found in Japan, 
inscribed in Japanese on a fan, which was sent to 
the poet, who now has it in his possession.’’ 

‘*IT was once riding in London,’’ said Mr. 
Longfellow, ‘‘ when a laborer approached the car- 
riage, and asked: 

*** Are you the writer of the Psalm of Life?’ 

4 +5 am.” 
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“*Will you allow me to shake hands with 
you?’ 

‘‘We clasped hands warmly. The carriage 
passed on, and I saw him no more; but I remem- 
ber that as one of the most gratifying compliments 
I ever received, because it was so sincere.’’ 

The ‘‘Footsteps of the Angels,’’ read by so 
many with tearful memories of the loved and lost, 
was also an expression of his own feelings when 
the first great shadow of his life was thrown over 
his pathway. He was early married to Miss Pot- 
ter, his first wife, a lady of rare personal beauty 
and accomplishments, who seemed fitted to meet 
all the needs of his highly-cultivated intellect and 
heart. But in the morning of their married life 
they were suddenly parted from each other. She 
accompanied him to Europe, and died at Rotter- 
dam in,1835. Miss Appleton of Boston was his 
second choice, shortly after settling in Cambridge. 
Her death was most tragic, occurring ‘in 1861. 
While making preparations to go to their summer 
residence at Nahant, her muslin dress sleeve was 
accidentally touched against a lighted taper, and 
in a moment she was enveloped in flame. Her 
husband was himself severely burned in the effort 
to save his beloved companion. She, also, was 
distinguished for her personal graces, and was a 
lady of the loveliest character. 

It has often been said that the overwhelming 
grief which has thus twice been his lot to endure 
was no doubt a part of his baptism for the minis- 
try of comfort to sorrowing hearts, which he has 
since in so many of his lays fulfilled. 

These facts of private history we deemed it 
necessary that our readers should learn, in order 
to fully appreciate some of his most popular pieces. 
Especially his early poems are tender in their sug- 
gestiveness when they speak of bereavement. 

‘* Excelsior’? was written late in an autumn 
evening in 1841. The poet had received a letter 
from Charles Sumner, which was, doubtless, full 
of noble sentiments. The word ‘ Excelsior’ 
caught his eye on a bit of frayed newspaper; a 
poetic vision rose before him in harmony with the 
occasion and his stimulated feelings, and he wrote 
the first draught of the poem on the back of Mr. 
Sumner’s letter. 

The ‘* Wreck of the Hesperus’’ was written in 
1839, at midnight. A violent storm had occurred 
the night before. The distress and disaster at 
sea had been great, especially on the capes of the 





New England coast. The poet was sitting in his 
study late at night, when the shadowy vision of 
the wrecked Hesperus came vividly before him. 
He went to bed, but could not sleep. He arose 
and wrote the poem, which came into his mind 
by stanzas rather than by lines, finishing it just as 
the ‘‘old clock on the stairs’’ was striking three. 
Sir Walter Scott says that he was led to write 
the romance of Kenilworth because the first stanza 
of Mickle’s famous ballad of Cumnor Hall haunted 
him: , 
The dews of summer night did fall, 
The moon, sweet regent of the sky, 
Silvered the towers of Cumnor Hall, 
And many an oak that grew there by. 


Longfellow attributes the writing of the ‘* Wreck 
of the Hesperus’ in part to the dreary sound of 
the words ‘* Norman’s Woe.”’ 

The ‘*‘ Hanging of the Crane’’ has a very plea- 
sant history. Longfellow made an evening call on 
a promising young poet, who since has become 
known to the public. We refer to Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich. He found him, as the story is told, 
living in a cosy, humble way, with the tea-table 
drawn up before the fire, and only the young poet 
and his newly-married wife at the board. 

‘¢ You are two, now,”’ said Longfellow, or words 
to this effect; ‘‘before long, little angels will 
gladden the household, and you will need a larger 
table. Years will pass, and the table will grow ; 
then one by one the loved faces will leave you, 
and you will bé two at the table, as you are now. 
Why do you not write a romance on the Acadian 
custom of the hanging of the crane, giving dis- 
tinctiveness to these family scenes and changes?” 

Ten years afterwards, Longfellow reverted to 
the subject, and asked the poet if he had attempted 
the romance. On learning that he had not, he 
himself wrote the poem which so faithfully and 
elegantly pictures the usual course of domestic 
history. It has proved to be one of the most 
popular holiday books ever published. /? The story 
of Evangeline, which forms Mr. Longfellow’s 
longest, and by many regarded as his best, work 
is a sad, but rarely sweet picture of rural life. It 
was first related to the poet by Hawthorne, who 
had been advised ‘to write a romance upon it. 
Had he done so, it might have been his most 
thrilling production; but Longfellow gave the 
Acadian jewel a choicer setting. The remarkable 
story of Hiawatha was related to Schoolcraft by 
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Abraham Lee Fort, an Onondaga Chief, and may | 
in part be found in Schoolcraft’s ‘* Indian Tribes.’’ 
Longfellow has woven much Indian legendary 
lore into the warp of the original tradition, which 
is in itself the poetry of romance. These fanciful 
stories were found 





In the bird’s-nests of the forest, 
In the lodges of the beaver, 
In the hoof-prints of the bison, 
In the eyry of the eagle. 


The ‘Tales of the Wayside Inn’’ were sug- 
gested by the old colonial hostelry at Ludbury, 
which may still be seen. For more than a hun- 
dred years this famous tavern was kept by different 
members of the Howe family. 

As an indication of Mr. Longfellow’s popu- 
larity abroad, we would note the fact that when 
his beautiful and truly spiritual poem ‘ King 
Robert of Sicily’’ appeared, a graduate of Brown 
University had the honor of bearing to the Em- 
peror of Brazil a new edition of ‘‘ Tales of a Way- 
side Inn,’’ containing this effective poem. It was 
the year that the two princes, the Count Gaston 
d’Orleans, and the Prince August Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, came out to Rio de Janeiro to become the 
husbands of the two princesses of Brazil. These 
young men were at that time in the city of Rio de 
Janeiro, but went every day into the imperial 
palace of Boa Vista, where, after the Emperor 
Dom Pedro II. had devoured the ‘‘ Tales of the 
Ludbury Inn,’’ these two grandsons of Louis 
Philippe read them with the greatest interest. 
That which took hold of them with more force 
than any other in the collection, was the story of 
“King Robert of Sicily.’”’ All are fine English 
scholars; and the Emperor, before the American 
student’s departure for home, confided to him an 
autograph manuscript to present to the Cambridge 
bard, and this manuscript was no less than a faithful 
and poetic translation into Portuguese of ‘‘ Roberto 
il Re da Sicilia.’’ Mr. Longfellow afterward in- 
formed the bearer that several Portuguese poets 
had translated this same poem, but none had pro- 
duced a version equal to the Emperor’s. The 


Count Gaston d’ Orleans (now the husband of the 
Princess Imperial, and who, six years afterwards, 
was the conqueror of the Paraguayan Lopaz) was 
so interested in the poem that he immediately 
began to look into Sicilian history and see if 
Robert of Sicily, brother of Pope Urbane, 
And Valmond, Emperor of Allemaine, 
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was a real character, or one whom the poet had 
called up from the vasty deep of his imagination. 
These investigations did not stop with the Count, 
for others took up the search and came to the 
same conclusion, viz.: that the genius of the poet 
had created his characters, and had made them live 
and teach the lesson of pride, humiliation and 
true humbleness of heart, as really as if they had 
been historic. We believe the charge of plagiar- 
ism has never been brought against Mr. Long- 
fellow but once, and then without even the shadow 
of cause. It will doubtless interest many to know 
the particulars. 

(While sailing up the Rhine, in 1842, Mr. Long- 
fellow was presented by a friend with a volume of 
German poems. In it he found a ballad by Wolf, 
apparently original, which so pleased him that he 
penciled a translation of it in his note-book before 
he left the boat. This he subsequently published 
in ‘*Graham’s Magazine’ as a translation from 
the German. Not long after he was rudely assailed 
by some newspaper for having published as his 
own a ballad taken almost without disguise from 
‘**Motherwell’s Minstrelsy.’? The facts seem to 
be these: Motherwell’s poem was a new version 
of one or more old Scotch ballads. Wolf proba- . 
bly translated from Motherwell, and Longfellow, 
without ever having seen Motherwell’s poem, or 
even the ‘‘ Minstrelsy,’’ retranslated into English, 
The three poems are in the same measure, and 
very similar in structure. ‘‘And whoever will 
compare the two English versions,’’ says a Pitts- 
field correspondent of the Literary World, * will 
find them so much alike, both in thought and 
diction, as to well justify a suspicion of plagiarism, 
if not a charge of absolute theft.’ The greatest 
discrepancy arises from the misprint of one Ger- 
man word, which gives a new turn to the senti- 
ment of a single line of Longfellow’s version. 
The story is an old one, and may be familiar. 
The poem does not appear in any of Mr. Long- 
fellow’s published works, and perhaps he sup- 
presses it because of the history connected with it. 
The translation was first published in ‘‘ Graham,”’ 
in either 1843 or 1844. The three poems may 
also be found, with a history of the case, in the 
same Magazine for 1845. 

We are told that Mr. Longfellow’s first compo- 
sitions were rejected when offered to a publisher. 
It is also said that on the appearance of his first 
piece, anonymously, he anxiously awaited his 
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worthy father’s criticism; but in vain. Not a 
single word was said about his maiden effort. He 
waited and dallied in his father’s presence, hoping 
he would allude to the precious lines. Finally, 
his suspense so emboldened him that he broke 
the silence by calling attention to his poetic ven- 
ture. Squire Longfellow just glanced at it, frowned 
ominously, and tossing the paper across the table, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Pshaw ! I don’t see what they print 
such trash for!’’ However these statements may 
be, it is true that he wrote in his early years such 
charming poems as the ‘‘ Hymn of the Moravian 
Nuns,’’ ‘‘ The Woods in Winter,’’ and ‘* The 
Spirit of Beauty.” 

Mr. Longfellow, who has for some time borne 
the well-deserved title of LL.D., was born in Port- 
land, Maine, February 27th, 1807. His recollec- 
tions of 

The beautiful town 
That is seated by the sea 
are gathered in the touching poem, ‘‘ My Lost 
Youth.”’ He was graduated in 1825 at Bowdoin 
College in the same class with Hawthorne. It is 
a notable fact that such were his brilliancy and in- 
dustry in boyhood that he entered college at the 
early age of fourteen. We need not follow him in 
the important stations his a/ma mater called him 
to fill, or recapitulate the list of his voluminous 
works, which are all well known and everywhere 
admired. His earliest publication in book form 
was a translation of the ‘‘Coplas de Manrique’’, a 
very musical, rich, and ‘‘ mournfully rolling’’ 
Spanish poem, which appeared in 1833. His first 
original work was in prose, entitled ‘* Outre-Mer,”’ 
containing his notes of travel issued in numbers, 
somewhat in the style of Irving’s ‘* Sketch-Book.”’ 
This was published in 1835, and was recognized 
with favor by critical readers. His ‘‘ Voices of 
‘the Night’’ was published in 1839, a collection 
that embraces many of his most widely known 
poems. Of his shorter poems, ‘‘ The Skeleton in 
Armor ’’ is regarded by many as the most novel 
and characteristic. ‘*The Psalm of Life’’ is one 
of the most familiar, and has been inspiration to 
many a young heart. ‘*The Divine Tragedy’’ 
is among his later works. In this poem a soft 
radiance plays around the facts of Christ’s life, like 
the nimbus around the heads of the saints. His 
recent compilations, entitled ‘* Poems of Places,’’ 
of which several volumes have appeared, are prov- 
ing very popular, and are edited with that nice 
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discriminating taste that distinguishes all his 
works. 

It is remarkable to observe that every one of his 
original volumes has made a positive addition to 
our stock of ideal portraits and poetical imagery. 
‘© We might conceive,’’ very aptly says Dr. Under- 
wood, ‘‘of a Longfellow gallery, better known 
and more fondly cherished than the picture gal- 
leries of kings. There, in the place of honor, 
hangs Evangeline, sweetest of rustic heroines, 
turning her sad face away from the desolate Grand 
Pré. Opposite is the Puritan damsel Priscilla, 
with her bashful, clerical lover, and the fiery little 
captain. In the ‘next panel is the half-frozen 
sound, over which skims the bold Norseman. 
There, under the chestnut-tree, stands-the swart 
blacksmith, all the love of a father brimming in 
his eyes. There leans the vast glacier, gleaming 
in fatal beauty, along whose verge toils upwards the 
youth with Excelsior on his banner. There the 
airy Preciosa is dancing away the scruples of the 
archbishop. Here is pictured the Belfry of 
Bruges, and the gruups of people listening to the 
heavenly chime of its bells. There, shivering in a 
wintry sea, is the Hesperus, a helpless wreck, 
driving upon Norman’s Woe. Yonder stands 
Albert Diirer, in a street of his beloved, quaint 
old Nuremberg. There, on the sculptured stair- 
way, is the Old Clock, ticking its eternal for- 
ever—never! never—forever! There saunters the 
dreamy-eyed Sicilian, his dainty mustache spread 
like a swallow’s wings. Behold the busy throngs 
about that huge bulk, and see the proud master 
waving his hand as the signal for the launch. By 
that empty cradle sits the mother thinking of the 
dead lamb of her flock. Yonder looms up Stras- 
burg spire, while spirits of the air circle round its 
pinnacles, and the miracle play goes on below. 
That is Paul Revere gailoping in the gray of the 
morning along the road to Concord. In that 
green spot, with the limitless prairie beyond, 
stands Hiawatha, looking gloomily westward, 
whither his path leads him. Lastly, we see a 
broad frame, on which we read in golden letters 
the legend, the Divine Tragedy. Let us not 
lightly raise the veil.”’ 

It is highly interesting to note, in the succes- 
sive publications of Mr. Longfellow, the evidences 
of increasing breadth and depth in the current of 
sympathetic tenderness that revealed itself to him 
so early. In his poem for the class reunion at 
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made in ripe old age: 





But why, you ask me, should this tale be told 
To men grown old, or who are growing old? 

It is too late! Ah, nothing is too late 

Till the tired heart shall cease to palpitate. 

Cato learned Greek at eighty. Sophocles 

Wrote the grand CEdipus, and Simonides 

Bore off the prize of verse from his compeers 
When each had numbered more than threescore years ; 
And Theophrastus at forscoure-and-ten, 

Had but begun his “ Characters of Men.” 
Chaucer, at Woodstock, with the nightingales, 

At sixty wrote his “Canterbury Tales ;” 

Goethe, at Weimar, toiling to the last, 

Completed “ Faust’? when eighty years were past. 
These are indeed exceptions; but they show 
How far the gulf stream of our youth may flow 
Into the arctic regions of our lives, 

Where little else than life itself survives. 






















The beautiful things of literature have been pro- 
duced in the flower-time or the harvest-time. 
The position of one who stands, with whitened 
locks, in the vale of years, in the consciousness 
that through a long life he has laboriously sought 
at once to please and to elevate his fellow-men, 
may well be envied. Longfellow says, and beau- 
tifully illustrates the thought in this poem, that 
“age is opportunity.’’ He himself is now past the 
allotted threescore years and ten. Whittier is 
nearly as old, and the venerable Bryant, just de- 










































































each is rich in poetic aftermath. 
















As won from orphaned heart-love’s priceless dower, 
Its wealth of fragrance for the stranger’s shrine, 
So breath of warm breeze wooes the Alpine flower ; 
Drinks from her trembling lips their dewy wine ! 
































Though roving bee ne’er hummed soft roundelay, 
That breathes of home within the sunny vale, 
With honeyed words to win her day by day, 
Nor stung her cheek as doth the northern gale; 



































Or humming-bird in flaming garb arrayed, 

Ne’er pressed her precious lips with ductile tongue; 
Nor butterfly coquettishly has played, 

Or ground-bird near her chilly couch e’er sung ; 



































Yet smiling bravely with bright azure eye, 
Her charms she mirrors in pellucid ice 














ceased at eighty-four, yet the autumn of the life of | 
How beautifully | 
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Bowdoin College, he thus speaks of literary efforts Longfellow ends the poem from which we have 


just quoted : 
What then? shall we sit idly down and say 
The night hath come; it is no longer day? 
The night hath not yet come; we are not quite 
Cut off from labor by the failing light; 
Something remains for us to do or dare; 
‘Even the oldest tree some fruit may bear. 
For age is opportunity no less 
Than youth itself, though in another dress, 
And as the evening twilight fades away, 
The sky is filled with stars, invisible by day. 
The poet has two sons and three daughters ; the 
| second of the iatter was lately wedded to Richard 
H. Dana, third, whose grandfather, America’s 
| oldest poet,established the “ North American Re- 
| view.” The younger son, Ernest, the artist, has 
| been spending the last year or two abroad in the 
_ Study of his art. He is now in Paris. 
The old clock in Mr. Longfellow’s study, with 
| the deftly painted ship upon its dial, pointed at a 
late hour when we reluctantly bade the hospitable 
and noble old poet adieu. And often we looked 
back to catch glimpses of the delightful old man- 
sion, bathed in the soft beams of the moon, as we 
slowly and noiselessly passed down the broad 
avenue .that led city-ward. As we inhaled the 
fragrance of the billowy shrubbery, a stanza from 
our host’s ‘‘ Hymn to the Night’’ involuntarily 
escaped our lips: ° 
I felt her presence, by its spell of might 
Stoop o’er me from above; 


The calm, majestic presence of the Night, 
As of the one I love. 


That gleams so coldly on that mountain high, 
On very verge of Alpine precipice! 


And torrent’s spray may dash o’er lonely path ; 
The frozen, turfless crag be softest bed ; 

Her lullaby the tempest’s awful wrath, 
Hurled on the moaning fir-trees over head ; 

Yet born midst danger, nurtured from the rock, 
Child of misfortune, still supremely fair, 

And bravest she of Flora’s hardy flock ; 
Queen of the height and pure as mountain air! 

A thing of light, the skylark’s floating form, 
Doth soul of melody trill far above; 

With chord of triumph heard o’er harsh-voiced storm, 
She tells this tiny plant that Gop Is Love! 
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By L. MALLeTTE ANDERSON. 


LouISsE DE LA RAMEL, better known as “ Ouida,” 
a nom de plume wnder which she writes those 
brilliant, caustic, much-condemned, but at one 
time much-sought-after novels, is an eccentric 
woman of acknowledged genius. 

‘*Quida’’ is her pet name; and she says the 
world has no business with any other. She evi- 
dently carries this point further, and believes, in 
addition, that the world has no business with any- 
thing she does, or that concerns her. For, if the 
accounts we have of her be true, she pursues her 
recklessly independent course of life according to 
her own peculiar views, utterly regardless of the 
opinion that may be formed of her, and in many 
respects in open defiance of the laws of propriety 
and the established rules of social life as recog- 
nized and observed by less gifted and more ordi- 
nary women. 

But who thinks uf George Eliot as a law- 
breaker? And yet she lived with Mr. Lewes 


severul years before she became his wife—tegally. 
And where is the woman who stands higher now? 
3ut—she is George Eliot. And George Sand, 
what of her course? Her free life and frequent 
loves, which, to feed her ‘‘ tumultous senses,’’ like 
a juggler’s tricks came and went in such rapid 
succession that no one, not even she, could keep 


count of them. From early womanhood, as a 
runaway wife, in a garret with Jules Sandlaw, on 
down to those delightful days by the sea, spent in 
perfect harmony of feeling and sentiment with 
Alfred de Musset, till later on to the time she 
lived with the flower-souled Chopin, of whom, after 
a while, she became tired, and threw aside as she 
would a wilted rosebud. And yet, Mrs. Brown- 
ing, the purest of womankind, wrote a sonnet, not 
only recognizing her great and wonderful genius, 
calling her, 


“Thou large-brained woman and large-hearted man 
Self-called George Sand,” 


but in after lines, in a forgiving strain, she calls 
her 
*“ True woman, who, 
. . « « While before 
The world thou burnest in a poet-fire 
We see thy woman-heart beat evermore.” 


As Castellar says: ‘‘ All supernatural genius is 
internal infirmity.’’ Therefore, to great genius 
we forgive much, and rightly, either in man or 
woman. For, for them, there is no cold reality; 
all love is an ardor of the brain, inflamed by ex- 
cessive passion. And while ‘‘ Ouida’’ is wholly 
unlike the great English novelist, she is somewhat 
like George Sand in her manner of living, and 
takes considerable latitude. 

Much has been written and told concerning her, 
but after all, little is definitely known about her. 
It. is not even decided whether she is married or 
single, Madame or Miss; and, of course, leading 
the free uncontrolled life she does, she is freely 
criticised; and in absence of facts, inquisitive 
people learn what they can of her doings, sur- 
mise and conjecture, and then weave a story to 
suit their fancy, which they color according to 
taste, and finally give out as a true version. 

Notwithstanding all the stories afloat as to the 
kind of woman she is, her habits of life are simple. 
She loves nature, and lives mostly in the open air, 
and for that reason she enjoys the Italian climate. 
In fact, from the early spring days when the ten- 
der green firs soften with emerald tint the outline 
of hill and vale, until after the purpling grapes 
have been gathered by brown-eyed peasants, and 
cold winds sweep the land, she lives out of doors; 
among vine-clad hills, in a beautiful garden 
flooded with sweetest perfume from countless blos- 
soms and nerites, to the song of birds in the early 
morning, when the light falls upon opening bud 
and ripening fruit, and the gold-fish glistening in 
the near pond. And in winter she writes in one 
of her beautiful rooms, upon a table of cinque- 
cento work, with her favorite dog, a deerhound, 
at her feet, and scattered around are treasures of 
art of priceless value, and all about her a profusion 
of flowers, for she is passionately fond of flowers, 
and loves dogs and horses. 

Thus, in the summer time, she drinks of the 
beauties of nature in affluent mood, and in win- 
ter she is, within doors, surrounded by al] that 
tends to elevate and feed the intellectual and ar- 
tistic nature; for her home is not only a beau- 
tiful one, but it is a rare treasure-house. She 
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formerly lived near London, but she has for five 
years past lived in Italy, in just such a house as 
suits her artistic soul. 
World says: ‘‘Her villa stands some three miles 
out of Florence, on a grassy crest of its own, amid 
scenery of hills and streams, cornfields and vine- 
yards. Leaving the vestibule you reach what was 
once an immense banqueting-hall, but is now a 
billiard room. It is carried up the whole height 
of the villa, and round it runs a gallery communi- 
cating with the upper rooms. This lofty sad/e is 
large enough to hold a dozen London houses. It 
opens into a ball-room, a lovely room, with pale- 
green walls, enriched by white bas-reliefs, and 
looking on the upper garden.’’ 

Every room is rich in old China, fine paintings, 
metal work, old and costly objects of virtu, valu- 
able books, manuscripts, miniatures, and_bric- 
a-brac of all kinds, which she has collected during 
her residence abroad. One room is called ‘‘ the 
miniature room,’’ so called from the numbers of 
old miniatures on its walls. Another has Louis 
XV. furniture, and above the windows in this 
room are two great golden eagles that belonged 
to Napoleon I. ‘* The most valuable treasure is 


a credenza that she obtained from a monastery in 
Rome, painted in chiaroscuro, with the life and 


miracles of Christ. It is very rare.’? She paints 
well herself, and in her writing-room are several 
oil paintings of her own. 

But no one would suppose from ‘‘ Ouida’s’’ 
books that her habits of life were so simple, for 
they are permeated with false views, artificial feel- 
ing, morbid sentiment, exaggerated characters, 
and overwruught. And the fact of her being an 
English woman makes her and her novels more in- 
congruous, If she wasa French woman, she could 
be dealt with more leniently, as a French woman 
is not supposed to be just as either English or 
American women are. 

Judged from our standpoint she shocks and sur- 
prises, both by her vices and extravagancies in 
everyday life, as well as by her novels. Her 
books are not only suggestive ; but vice and licen- 
tiousness, after the manner of more than one 
novelist, are rendered absolutely fascinating. 
Judged as we judge George Sand, these vices and 
discrepancies would be passed over; but as she is 
not French, and has great gifts, we can but de- 
plore the misdirection of her genius; and wish that 
she was otherwise. 


A writer in the London | 
'who had wasted his talents. 











In judging ‘‘ Ouida’’ it is only fair to take into 
account her early training. She was educated by 
her father, who was a man of fine intellect, but 
He trained his 
daughter to masculine modes of thought and cul- 
ture, in a different way altogether from what is 
considered the proper thing for girls. With such 
training and under the influence of such a father, 
with the natural bent of her mind and tempera- 


| ment, imagination easily and reasonably supplies 
| the end. She more than likely travelled with her 


father, for she was his companion always, and saw 
the world as he saw it, viewed the scenes he viewed, 
knew the men and women he knew, learned to 
think as he thought, and at last became, what any 
impassionable, impulsive being would become, 
under the circumstances—a world-wise, cynical, 
even d/ase woman, a term scarcely to be applied 
to one of her sex. Added to this, there has been 
undoubtedly some love affair in her own life as 
tragic as any of which she writes, and which, in- 
stead of softening and purifying her soul, laid 
a withering blight upon her moral nature; for 
wormwood and gall are scarce bitter enough to dip 
her pen in when writing of love. In all her books, 
love is the theme which seems to turn into bitter- 
ness all the sweet of her woman’s nature. And 
they leave us no hope that she is other than a cold, 
misanthropical, bold woman, whose natural warmth 
of affection and intensity of feeling under happier 
circumstances would have made of her an impetu- 
ous, imprudent woman likely, but a warm-hearted, 
loving, generous one. 

Authorship was always a natural impulse to her. 
It is said that at four years old she wrote in printed 
characters a child’s story. She writes rapidly and 
without mental or bodily fatigue, and she never 
erases what she has written until it comes to her 
in proof, and she corrects very little. Her hand- 
writing is very peculiar and unfeminine, ‘ and 
her manuscript looks like Greek manuscript.’’ 

A late writer says of her: ‘‘ Anything like 
moderation is despised ; good workmanship is re- 
garded as the plodding of stupidity, and all chance 
of cultivating: what talent she has as a writer, is 
thrown out to find place for strong effect.’’ 
‘*Quida’’ has her faults, and glaring ones too; but 
it is hard to agree to so severe a criticism. But 
she does not care whether she pleases the world or 
not by her books, and is never displeased in the 
least when told that her books do not meet with 
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the approbation of the English reading public; 
for she despises English criticism, both in litera- 
ture and in art. 

In some of her later works there is a very per- 
ceptible, though a scarcely defined regret, that, 
notwithstanding her gaslit, absinthe-drinking, 


flower-strewn, jewel-decked world which she pic- | 


tures in her books, and in which she has lived, 
but which has long since been freedom to her, she 
would much rather dwell in a dingy paradise as it 
were than therein. It is as if in her freedom, amid 
her treasures, and the glare and impurity with 
which she has for the most part surrendered herself 
to, that she remembered a time when she was a 
different being; a better woman, nay, a pure 
blossom herself; and as if the remembrance of 


that time and all she had lost, was to her agony | 


almost maddening at times, which stings her con- 
science, and makes her harsh and ruthless. 

Ruskin said of Doré, ‘* Bad, with an awful 
power,’’ and the same may be said of ‘‘ Ouida.”’ 
For she is to the literature of the day what Gus- 
tave Doré is to the new school of French art. 
She like Doré fascinates when she repels, charms 
when she shocks, and so we may say of her, ‘* bad, 
with an awful power.’’ 


One critic says: ‘‘ Her work is like scene paint- | 


ing; but if a man prefers gazing at a chromo- 
lithograph rather than the gems of the Pitti Gal- 
lery, he cannot be talked at for his tastes.’’ 
‘*Quida’’ is known and recognized as a de- 
moralizing power, and occupies just the position 
she merits in the literary world. But when her 
books are found side by side on the library shelves, 
** Idalia’’ with ‘‘ John Halifax,’’ we know what 
*¢ John Halifax’’ is; know it to be healthy in sen- 
timent, pure in tone, and that it teaches a moral 
lesson. But “ John Halifax’’ is put back on the 
shelf and ‘‘ Idalia’’ or ‘‘ Folle Farine’’ is chosen 
instead, and taken home to be enjoyed, likely in 
secret, as would be a daintily spiced dish or a 
deleterious drink which is known to be hurtful. 
Nevertheless it is a trial, especially to women; 
and for awhile they live in a new world, in an 
atmosphere of perfumed air, odor of violets and 
roses, where there are handsome wicked men, 


lovely, sinful women—in that nether world, that | 


land of Bohemia, a knowledge of which is for- 


bidden pure women, of which wives and daughters | 


know little, but of which they desire to know 
more; naturally, because forbidden, and likely 


| because their husbands and brothers find it so de- 
lightful a world. 

In her books they catch a glimpse of Pheyne 
| and Lois, abandoned, voluptuous, beautiful women, 
| sinful and stained with vice; yet as there seen, 
graceful, fascinating beings, whose lives are filled 
with the pleasures of the world which “ Ouida’ 
| paints so bewitchingly. This with the smooth sen- 
| tences, rich and glowing imagery and her unrivaled 
| descriptive powers, render her style irresistibly 
| fascinating, and her books masterpieces of rhetoric. 
| _ Were it not that she possesses this charm of style, 
| she would have but few readers among the higher 
| classes. Her books, divested of her rare imagina- 

tive power and gorgeous rhetoric, and her senti- 
; ments less bare, would be so coarse and revolting, 
that none but vulgar minds could enjoy them. 

They are as unlike any other books as our com- 
mon dirt is like hasheesh. For as in a hasheesh 
vision, time, space, and country all are forgotten, 
and therein mingle voluptuous forms, beautiful 
lost women, amorous sighs, handsome, faithless, 
brave wicked men, lustrous eyes, gleaming bare 
shoulders, snowy curving arms, soft thrilling hands, 
swelling busts, faint lights, heavy perfumes, all so 
adroitly set before the eager mind, that it is no 
wonder that they are read with burning cheek and 
bated breath. 

The moral of her books, or rather the immoral- 
ity of them, the licentiousness and that fascinating 
melancholy which is not at first set down as mor- 
bid sentiment, does not impress the reader at 
once; but after the book is finished and laid aside, 
the acrid taste lingers. 

These are the books which are dangerous, 
which while the bad effect is plainly felt, are yet 
written with such force, such brilliancy, such a 
fascination of style, that they hold the fancy spell- 
bound, while the judgment condemns. They are 
dragées apparently, but are sugar-coated pills only, 
delightful to the taste most surely, and as a sweet 
morsel we roll them under the tongue, or as a 
glass of rich cordial or Curagoa wine the reader 
slowly sips these books, first with languid feelings 
of pleasure, then with avidity and abandonment, 
till the intense sweet palls upon the literary palate. 
Then comes the disrelish, the sweet first, the bitter 
afterwards. The cynicism, the cold analysis of 

all things, for she picks to pieces all human feel- 
| ing as a botanist does a flower, or as an anatomist 
| the human body; the ultra disbelief in any sin- 
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cerity, any truth, or goodness, or purity, the | 
doubting of every motive under the sun, all this 
forces itself upon the mind afterwards, leaving the | 
reader very often, with every effort to think or | 
judge kindly of human nature, completely para- | 
lyzed for the time being at least. 

It is claimed by some that any one who reads 
Ouida’s books is as bad as she is; by others that 
it is impossible to read them without being affected 
by them, for the mind, chameleon.like, partakes 
of the hue of whatever it rests upon. Another, 
that they are so delightful, he wishes that he had 
never read one of them that he might still have the | 
pleasure of reading them. | 

Many acknowledge her to be a woman of genius, | 
versatile, and a brilliant writer, whose pages burn 
with imagery the most glowing; still, to them 
she is odious, and they declare all she writes bad, 
and could hardly be persuaded that any good 
could possibly emanate from such asource. Some 





few could read her books without detriment—gen- | 
eral readers—for it is said that he who reads all 
books no book hurts; but they who read but few 
books should read only good ones, under which 


head Ouida’s do not come. And they are cer- 
tainly not the best of books to give young imagi- 
native girls, for obvious reasons. 

No one surpasses her in individuality of concep- 
tion, or in delineation of certain phases of charac- 
ter. She is too ‘‘ the best illustrator of fiction of 
the purely romantic type, and the affectation of 
short sentences and incessant paragraphing, of 
quick characterizations, is a natural part of her 





general plan of construction. She creates her | 
characters, moreover, outrightly, neither stealing, 

begging nor borrowing from her contemporaries, | 
and whatever merit there is in originality, aside 
from intrinsic merit, is certainly hers.’’ 

All of her books bear the same characteristics 
of gorgeous coloring, biting sarcasm, elegance of 
diction, almost rhythmic form of language, and 
exaggerated portraiture of character. She is origi-* 
nal and purely romantic, but persistent in her 
types. The characters are creatures who live in a 
world of romance, and have nothing in common 
with us; but their individuality is clearly defined, 
‘fand the romantic ideal is carefully elaborated into 
an artistic consistency in which a niceness of liter- 
ary skill, modeled upon the French school, are 
constantly displayed.’’ 

But at the last comes the trail of the serpent 





over all; love without the sweet, and with all 


| its bitterness; the wine of life turned to gall in 


the drinking, and all else turned to ashes in the 
eating, is the key-note of all. Consequently she 
has never written a healthy story; they are all 
morbid, cold, cruel. How can she write any other 
when she thinks that ‘ the only motive power and 
the sole key-note of all creation is cruelty in some 
form or another.’’ Even her loves love with 
analytical cruelty, which destroys, soul and body, 
the object loved. According to her view ‘‘ Love 
kills everything and then dies itself, or perhaps it 
does not die; then it is a flame, always burning, 
burning, burning, till the body and the heart are 
cracked, empty, shrunken potsherds. That is 
love.’? And again, ‘‘ love lends a fire divine to 
human souls only by burning all their world to 
waste. And when love is dead, there is no God.”’ 

After all is said, Ouida’s books are dangerously 
seductive; for while one class might read them 
for the sake of a beautifully told story, without 
taking in any of the false philosophy, cynicism 
and ultra contempt for purity, as they would a 
sugar-plum, ignoring the poisoned color, testify- 
ing only to the pleasant and agreeable sweetness, 
heedless of the internal detriment, which they 
recognize by a craving for more of the same sort 
of ambrosia, accompanied by a distaste for any 
solid healthy literary food, another class of readers 
would seize upon them with eagerness, read with 
relish, revel in them, absorb them, and even soil 
their lips with quotations from them. A small 
number would read with discernment, winnow 
out the really beautiful thoughts, accept them, and 
cast aside the tares. And a very few would throw 
them aside with disgust, unread. 

Latterly she has written what might be termed 
art-novels. ‘‘In a Winter City’’ and * Ariadne’ 
are both rendered delightful by her criticisms and 
opinions on art, and her descriptions of some of 
the masterpieces of sculpture and painting, and of 
rare works of art, scattered, or rather gathered in 
princely homes throughout Italy, to which she 
seems to have the ‘‘ open sesame’’ that admits her 
into the sacred precincts of some of the finest 
private art collections in Italy not usually open to 
foreigners. ‘* Ariadne’’ is one of the grandest in 
conception of all her stories. It is a pean of 
triumph, a song of praise to Rome the eternal, 
‘* Where you at least learn your own littleness and 
that of gods and men; Rome, which has seen 
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Zeno and Aidoneus pass away, and come to be The art-novel is a delightful branch of litera- 
words upon the mouths of men; Rome, which ture, and Ouida possesses the true love of art, and 
has beheld Olympus fade away like a dream of the | it is to be hoped that she will yet give to the read- 
night; Rome, which killed the Nazarene and set | ing world a work of that kind which will enrich 
Borgia and Aldobrandini up in his likeness to | English literature, be worthy of her culture, and 
reign over the earth and heaven; Rome, which | bear the impress of her genius without the defects 
has seen nations perish leaving no sign, and 'which mar her former books, and thus prove 
deities die like moths, yet lives herself and still | to the captious that she is not altogether super- 
conjures the world with the sorcery of an irre- | ficial. 

sistible and imperishable name.”’ | 





STEEL AND GOLD. 
By A. J. H. DUGANNE. 


WHEN his rallying blast was blown,— 
When he cast his challenge down— 
Kingly power was overthrown 

In that old Hungarian town. 


And the words of Kossuth rang 
Through his land, like armor clang; 
Till, trom Vistula to Rhone, 

Kingly power was overthrown. 


For when men for manhood band, 
Lifting steel above their land, 
Kingly power hath never a hold 
Save it soften steel—with gold! 


Austrian eagles, in despair, 

Vainly shrieked to Russian Bear; 
Feebly, then, by Prussian Rhine, 
Eagle screamed o’er Gallia’s line, 


For the power of steel was known 
Unto men, from Rhine to Rhone, 
And in Buda’s ancient town, 
Kossuth wore his “ Iron Crown.” 


Steel was flung in every scale, 
Steel rang out on every gale, 
And eaeh free-born German cried, 


“ Steel! I wed thee to my side!” 


Not till iron, in traitor’s hold, 
Unto kingly power was-sold; 
Not till iron—no longer steel— 
Jingling, followed kingly heel. 


Not till iron in grip of Toil, 

Not till iron, in ore of soil, 

Not till iron, in axe and plow, 
Softened was—did manhood bow! 


Under kingly chariot wheel, 
Flashes fire from lingering steel ; 
Over eagles—white or black— 
Iron is sped, from cloudy rack. 


And be sure, O! men who wait! 
Comes your leader—soon or late. 
Comes, with iron and steel, to hold 
Power that shall not yield to gold! 





SONNET. 
* 
WRITTEN IN TOM HOOD’S POEMS. 
By La MOoI_te. 


GREAT Poet, mighty with the magic wand | And heaven-piercing flights from earth shall start, 
Of native genius, which has but to wave O gifted artist in fair Nature’s work! 
In beauty when so promptly in each nave You teach our willing souls love’s lesson true. 
And ciancel of Mind’s temple quickly stand | Laughing with you, life’s grief we briefly shirk, 
Proud inspirations moving Nature’s heart. Then feel deep woe like all-—but told by few. 
Than power like this no greater boon could crave; | Like streaks of sunshine in the black cloud lurk, 
But the magician is his art’s own slave, We roam through fancy’s realms with gay, sad you. 
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CHAPTER XXVI.—THE TRIAL. 

Art the time these incidents transpired of which 
we write, the law required the evidence of each 
witness in cases of crimes or misdemeanors to be 
reduced to writing by the justice or some one for 
him, and signed by such witness, 


homicide cases. 

When the Grand Jury is not in session, crimi- 
nals are brought before the magistrates or justices 
for preliminary examination. Should the justice 


or justices have reason to believe the prisoner | 
guilty of the charge, after hearing the evidence, he | 
is bound over for his appearance at the Circuit | 


Court, where he will receive his final trial. 
Herbert had been correct in his assurances that 
the cases of Conroy and Grayson would be dis- 
missed in a few days. The circuit attorney, upon 
examination of the facts of the case, became fully 


satisfied of their innocence and had them dis- | 


charged. 
In the case of Oliver Bennett, however, the evi- 


even of a doubt in the mind of any one. 
application, Herbert obtained a continuance or 
delay of the trial for three weeks, for reasons best 
known to himself. In the meantime it was 
observed that many strange people visited Her- 
bert’s office, and were engaged in conversation 
with him for hours at a time. 

The day for the preliminary trial at last came 
round ; a bright, beautiful day in June. Such an 
interest in the case had been created that Esquire 


named Early, to sit with him in the trial of the 
cause. In anticipation of an unusual attendance, 


the court-house, as it was much larger and much 
better adapted for the purpose. 

Long before the hour appointed the vast court- 
room was packed with an eager and excited crowd, 
all anxiously waiting to learn what would be the 
defence made in the prisoner’s behalf. 

Upon the platform or the judge’s bench sat 


the justices, Lustful and Early, both grave and | ever come again. 


VoL. XI.—19 
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This has since | 
been changed, however, and now applies only to 


| present occasion. 





serious-looking men, who deeply felt the responsi- 
| bility that rested upon them. They were quietly 
| awaiting the arrival of the prisoner with his coun- 

sel. Occasionally, however, Squire Lustful was 
| obliged to remind the constables that they must 
have order in the Court, and that the majesty of 
the law must be preserved. 

Mr. Scroggs, the county attorney, and Mr. 
Wise, the circuit attorney, who were to conduct 
the prosecution, had come ‘iu and taken their 
places within the bar. ‘The tall, lean Scroggs 
seemed jovial and in a merry mood. His 7oca- 
bulary of words seemed to be always on the in- 
crease, and it was never so prolific as upon the 
An order had been made by 
the justices prohibiting smoking, and although 
Ite fondled his long pipe affectionately, Scroggs, 
for once, did not ask his neighbor if he had ‘* any 
long green.”’ 

The prisoner, Oliver Bennett, accompanied by 
his sister and his counsel, entered shortly before 


| the time for the opening of the case, and also 
dence was too strong and overwhelming to permit | 


On | 


took seats within the bar. Oliver looked pale and 
felt his humiliation deeply. To be deserted by 
one’s friends in an hour of need, is very distress- 
ing; but to be deserted by one’s father, who 
should stand by in all hours of trouble, is worse 
still. This was poor Oliver’s position on this day 
morning, as he stood before the bar of justice to 
answer the charge of murder laid against him. 
He was not entirely deserted, however; not only 


| his sister Lola, but sweet little Hattie Elmer had 


| found out his little prison-home, and had come 
Lustful deemed it advisable to ask another justice, | 


frequently to cheer him up in his despondency. 


| The visits of these two ministering angels, how- 


/ ever, had occurred at different times, and conse- 
the justices decided to hold the examination at | 


quently they had never yet met each other. 
Oliver, buoyed in spirits as he was by the un- 
selfish love and devotion of Hattie, firmly resolved 
that should he escape this trouble he would be a 
man; that he would give up his evil companions 


| and his evil habits, and that, as she had not de- 


serted him in his hour of trouble, he would cling 
to her in his hour of prosperity, should that hour 
Just now this did not seem 
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probable. Circumstances, evidence and public 
feeling were too much against him. 

Lola Bennctt was very pale. Her white face 
could be seen even through the dark veil that 
covered it. 
plain mourning style, a black hat trimmed with 
a single black ostrich plume. People who had 
known her all their lives remarked that they had 
never seen her so beautiful as she appeared when 
anxiety and fear lent such sad interest to her face. 

Herbert Orton had long been a worshipper of this 
belle of the West. He even confessed to himself 
that he loved her dearer than life; but as she was 
rich, and the admired among thousands, she was 
entirely beyond his reach. Now that she sat by his 
side, those gentle, gazelle-like eyes trustingly and 
pleadingly turned upon him, he felt that her con- 
filence in his ability to save her brother was firmly 
rooted, and it gave him additional encouragement 
when he came to realize the grave responsibility 
that rested upon him. If he gained this case, he 
felt assured that his fortune would be made, and 
he would also gain the lasting gratitude of the 
woman he loved. He had thrown his whole soul 
and energy into the work, and for three weeks 
past had scarcely slept. He was pale, yet perfectly 
calm. Not the least trace of excitement or un- 
usual anxiety of mind were visible. 

The attorneys of the town and several from a 
distance had come to hear the examination, and 
were sitting about conversing in low tones con- 
cerning the case about to be tried, and as is usual 
upon such occasions, touching the abilities of the 
lawyers engaged therein, 

It may be remarked, that the employment of 
Herbert Orton by Oliver as his counsel, became a 
subject of much comment and criticism, and it 
puzzled the brains of all to know why he should 
have trusted his life to the hands of so young and 
inexperienced a practitioner. 

‘*Is that young fellow the only counsel for the 
defence ?’’ asked one, who had come from a dis- 
tance. 

‘*Heis,’’ replied Mr. Milton, who sat by his side. 

‘* That is strange ; why has not Judge Bennett 
secured for his son the best counsel in the State ?”’ 

**Oh, he is mad at him!’’ said Charles I.uck- 
less; ‘* he wont have anything to do with him. 

**’Then how came Oliver to secure such a young 
and inexperienced man for his counsel ?’’ con- 
tinued the foreign atturney. 


She was dressed in black silk, in | 





‘**I do not know ; but I suppose Orton went up 
and volunteered to defend him, so that he could 
have some practice. I don’t know that he did; 
1 only suppose so,’’ said Luckless. 

‘Ts that young fellow possessed of any marked 
ability?’ asked the foreign attorney, addressing 
Mr. Milton. 

**T don’t know; he has not been here long 
enough for us to tell yet. He is pretty sharp and 
shrewd, however, but has had very little expe- 
rience,’’ replied Milton. 

‘* Well, he has a giant to contend with,’’ sug- 
gested the first speaker. 

‘* Ves; Wise is a heavy one,’’ said Milton. 

‘*Who is that young lady sitting back of the 
attorney ?’’ asked the foreign attorney. 

‘*That is Judge Bennett’s daughter, Oliver’s 
sister,’’ said Milton. 

In the meanwhile Herbert Orton, the subject of 
these general remarks, sat quietly at his table, 
toying with a pencil, and occasionally consulting 
with his client. ‘To say that he felt no anxiety 
of mind on the present occasion would be far 
from the truth, yet he had so schooled himself for 
this trying ordeal that externally at least, he ap- 
peared perfectly calm and collected. Once only 
was Lola Bennett observed to move, and then only 
to touch the arm of her brother’s attorney, and 
whisper a few words in his ear, to which Herbert 
affirmatively nodded his head in reply. 

The justices had secured the services of a school- 
teacher to write down the evidence. The two 
editors of the county paper and a reporter from 
St. Louis were seated within the bar, having had 
a table assigned them. They were busily engaged 
in describing the scene, and preparing to note the 
progress of the approaching trial. 

‘* Silence in court !’’ exclaimed Esquire Lustful, 
and immediately the hum of the many voices 
ceased. ‘*Gentlemen for the prosecution, are you 
ready to take up this case now ?”’ 

‘* May it please your honors, we are,’’ answered 
Scroggs. 

** Ts the defence ready ?”’ 

‘* We are, your honors,’”’ replied Herbert. 

Herbert had risen as he spoke, and stood by 
the table, with it between himself and the jus- 
tices. 

‘* May it please your honors,” proceeded Mr. 
Scroggs, ‘‘I beg leave to ask if the prisoner has 
yet been arraigned. 1 do not put this interroga- 
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tory to find fault with the Court, but for fear that 
it might have been overlooked.”’ 

‘‘1’m glad you mentioned it, Mr. Scroggs. I 
might have forgotten that. Mr. Oliver Bennett, 
you are charged with shooting and taking the life 
of one Henry Owens, on the 16th day of April, 
18—. Are you guilty or not guilty?’’ asked 
Esquire Lustful. 

**We plead Not Gui ty. 
we are ready to proceed.”’ 

‘* The plea is entered, sir,’’ said Esquire Early. 

‘*Now, your honors, I shall ask that the wit- 
nesses for the prosecution be separated, and no 
one be permitted to remain in the room while 
another is testifying,’’ continued Herbert Orton. 

‘Of course the gentleman on the defence is 
privileged to make the demand, and of course the 
Court will grant the request ; but the rule will work 
harmoniously both ways, and we require that the 
‘witnesses for the defence be likewise excluded 
from the Court,’’ said Scroggs. 

**T have no objection,” replied Herbert. 

“Then, your honors, deeply as it moves my 
heart to part with company always desirable, I 
must be compelled to say that Miss Lola Bennett 
will have to remain for the present trial, in our 
imagination only,’’ added Scroggs. 

“I! hardly comprehend the gentleman,”’ 
Herbert. 

‘*That she must leave the room during the ex- 
amination,’’ replied Scroggs. 

“She shall do no such thing, sir!’’ sharply 
retorted Herbert. 

‘Is she not a witness ?”’ asked Scroggs. 

‘*No, sir, she is not,’’ said Herbert. 

““Oh, then, I beg your pardon, Mr. Orton,”’ 
returned Scroggs. 

‘Call the witnesses on the part of the State,’’ 
said Esquire Lustful. 

The first witness called was Robert Dixon. 

‘‘Come around, Robert, and take your place 
within the bar, and the others will also come for- 
ward as they are called,’’ said Squire Early. 

‘Dennis Mahurin, Dick Morrison, Polly Dixon, 
Mat. Conroy, Sam. Grayson, Philip O’Niell, Mag- 
gie Conroy !’’ called the sheriff, and each as called 
came forward and took their positions within the 
bar. 

Raising their right hands, the oath was duly 
administered by Esquire Lustful. 

**Who will you take first ?’’ asked the justice. 


Enter the plea and 


said 





**Robert Dixon,’’ said Mr. Wise in tones whose 
depth and power went to the heart of Lola Ben- 
nett, and she turned her eyes appealingly towards 
Herbert. He had but time to return an assuring 
glance, as he gave his attention to the business on 
hand. 

‘*Now, the rest of you witnesses must retire, 
but remain within hearing, so that we can call 
you and have you when wanted. You must not 
converse with each other on what your testimony 
is or will be in this case,’’ added the justice, as 
he dismissed them. 

The seven witnesses having filed out of the 
room, Bob Dixon took his seat in front of the 
justices and the clerk. 

** Now, gentlemen, perseed,’’ continued Squire 
Lustful, leaning back in his chair, with the dig- 
nity of a judge on the supreme bench. 

‘*Your honors, the witnesses for the defence 
should also be sent out of the room,’’ suggested 
Scroggs, as he arose. 

‘*] have no witnesses present,’’ coolly replied 
Herbert. 

‘*Then who are your witnesses?’’ hastily asked 
Scroggs. 

‘* That is my side of the case, Mr. Scroggs,”’ 
replied Herbert. 

‘**T will ask the sheriff if they have been sub- 
peenaed, then,’’ added Scroggs. 

‘*Mr. Scroggs, we have not subpoenaed our 
witnesses yet,’’ said Herbert, rising, his temper 
somewhat ruffled, ‘‘and it is none of your business 
who they are; go ahead with your side of the 
case, and when you close we will present our 
side.”’ 

“Be quiet, gentlemen,’’ said Squire Lustful; 
‘*if you don’t stop quarreling, I'll fine you both.” 

‘* Scroggs is trying to play it sharp on him,”’ 
whispered Milton to Grindstone, who sat by his 
side. 

**Yes; but by George, that young fellow does 
not seem as though he’s going to be taken in very 
easily,’’ replied Grindstone. 

‘*This is only the skirmish; the battle will 
come on pretty soon,” suggested Heedless. 

‘* Now, Mr. Dixon, tell these justices your age, 
your name, and your business,’’ said Mr. Wise, 
who was conducting the examination. 

The witness Dixon gave his name, age, and oc- 
cupation, as well as such answers to the several 
leading questions propounded to him as are usu- 
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ally asked in the opening of an examination in 
chief, the purport of which, however, is not ger- 
mane to the subject-matter of our story. 

‘* Are you acquainted with the defendant, Mr. 
Oliver Bennett ?’’ continued Mr. Wise. 

“Tom.” 

‘* How long have you known him ?”’ 

‘« Ever since I came to this county.”’ 

‘* Were you acquainted with Henry Owens?’’ 

‘*T was; he was the best friend I had.’’ 

‘* Now state whether you ever saw this defen- 
dant, Mr. Bennett, and Henry Owens together?”’ 

‘“*T have.”’ 

‘¢ Where was it ?”’ 

‘*Well, I saw them both at the saloon last 
Christmas Eve night.”’ 

¢¢ Where ?”’ 

** Here in Nicosia.”’ 

‘* Well, now state whether the defendant did 
anything or attempted to do anything to Mr. 
Owens?”’ 

‘* Hold on; I object,’’ said Herbert. , 

“Why?” asked Mr. Wise, apparently astonished. 

‘* You are attempting to prove a former attempt 
at assassination by this defendant on Henry Owens, 
are you not ?”’ 

‘*T am.” 

‘* That, sir, is not admissible at present.”’ 

‘**T insist, may it please your honors, that the 
evidence I offer is perfectly relevant. I offer as 
authority to sustain my proposition the first volume 
of ‘Wharton’s American Criminal Law,’ Section 
635, which reads as follows: 

‘*¢QOn an indictment for murder, former at- 
tempts of the defendant to assassinate the deceased 
are admissible in evidence.’ 

‘*Now, your honors, not only the former at- 
tempt would be admissible, but words written or 
spoken at the time of the act, which form the ves 
geste, are admissible, as is stated farther back in 
the same section of the authority I have just 
read,”’ 

‘*That is a weak point for Wise,’’ said Mr. 
Milton. 

‘*It is only a feeler thrown out to see just how 
strong his adversary is,’’ replied Grindstone. 

‘* May it please the Court,’’ said Herbert, ris- 
ing, ‘‘I do not doubt nor deny the law the gen- 
tleman has just read, nor do I dispute the relevancy 
of the testimony if used at the proper time and 
place. It is a rule of law that in all criminal 
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cases, the first thing to be proven, and before you 
can attach any blame to the defendant, is the 
corpus delictt, or the body of the offence, which in 
its primitive meaning, meant the finding of the 
dead body, and was applied only to cases of 
homicide. Now, there has as yet been no proof 
that any one has been murdered, and until such 
proof is made, you cannot entertain this testi- 
mony. As a further argument in favor of my 
proposition, I will read the following principle of 
law: 

‘¢*In homicide there must be satisfactory proof 
of the corpus delich, which consists, first, of the 
death of a human being; secondly, criminal 
agency in causing it.’ ”’ 

‘*Oh, never mind your books and authorities,” 
interrupted Squire Lustful, as Herbert was about 
to-cite further authorities ; ‘‘ go ahead then, and 
prove that some one was killed first, and bring up 
all this afterwards.”’ 

**Score one for the young chap,’’ 
Grindstone to Milton. 

** Now, sir!’’ continued Mr. Wise to the wit- 
ness, ** proceed, and tell in your own way, speak- 
ing slow, so the clerk can write down every word, 
where you were on the 16th of last month, on the 
evening or night of that day, and who else were 
there, and just what happened, and all about it.”’ 

The substance of his testimony was, that ‘‘ he 
was at his house on the night of the 16th, and that 
just about dark his wife went down to the spring 
after water; that there she met Mrs. Conroy, and 
that not being on good terms, they engaged in a 
fight; that hearing his wife crying for help, he ran 
to her aid in time to meet Mat. Conroy, with whom 
he commenced fighting ; that this drew down Den- 
nis Mahurin and Dick Morrison to help him, while 
Sam. Grayson came to Conroy’s assistance ; that 
Henry Owens, who was at his house at the time, 
also came down and tried to make peace between 
them ; that he and his party drove Conroy and his 
hands up the hill to their cabin, Owens following 
and still attempting to stop the fight; that at this 
moment Mr. Oliver Bennett, mounted on his 
black horse, came galloping down the hill, and 
riding up to Henry Owens, said something to 
him, but what it was he did not know, at the same 
time drawing his revolver and firing three times at 
him; that Henry Owens fell dead, while Oliver's 
horse becoming frightened, threw him off, and 
then ran away ; that Oliver himself immediately 


whispered 
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jumped up and ran away in the darkness, and was 
lost sight of.”’ 

‘‘ State whether you found anything on the 
ground where the defendant’s horse had thrown 
him ?’’ continued Mr. Wise. 

‘¢ Yes, sir; I went up to look for Mr. Bennett 
to see if his fall had hurt him, and I found this 
lying where he had fallen,’’ taking from his pocket 
a silver-mounted six-shot revolver. 

‘««State whether there was any name engraved 
on that pistol when you found it?”’ 

‘* There was, sir ; and is yet.”’ 

‘* What is the name ?”’ 

«¢Q. P. Bennett.”’ 

“‘ Now, tell the Court how many chambers of 
that revolver were empty, and how many were 
loaded.”’ 

‘« Three were empty, sir, and three were loaded.” 

He was next interrogated as to whether he had 
ever heard the defendant threaten the life of the 
deceased, or attempted to take his life. 

‘‘Bennett,’’ he continued, ‘‘had frequently 
threatened to take the life of Henry Owens, and 
he always seemed to have some special grudge 
against him; that he had on Christmas Eve 
assaulted Owens with a revolver, and would then 
have killed him had not some gentlemen inter- 
fered to prevent it.”’ 

‘‘That evidence would hang any man,”’ 
pered Milton to Grindstone. 

‘‘I do not see how it could well be made 
stronger,’’ replied Grindstone. 

It was in the afternoon betore the examination 
of Bob. Dixon had commenced, and it was nearly 
night before the prosecuting attorney had drawn 
out all the evidence he desired from this witness. 
The case was then adjourned until the following 
day. 

**Oh! Mr. Orton, that evidence fearfully con- 
demns my brother; do you think you can get 
any one to contradict him?’’ beseechingly asked 
Lola, as they were preparing to leave the court- 
room. 

‘*Miss Bennett, your brother shall be saved. 
Do not be alarmed, but trust me,’’ calmy replied 
Herbert. : 

Just how he intended to save him she could not 
imagine nor any one else, since that was a profes- 
sional secret which he deemed it the part of wis- 
dom to keep securely locked in his own breast 
until the proper time should arrive to develop it. 


whis- 








CHAPTER XXVII. THE TRIAL CONTINUED.—AN UN- 
EXPECTED WITNESS. 

THE morning of the second day found the 
court-room more crowded than the first day. 
Every seat was packed, while the aisles were oc- 
cupied by very many others, unable to secure 
seats. ‘The scene within the bar was somewhat 
similar to that of the previous day. 

Robert Dixon was recalled for cross-examina- 
tion. 

‘*Mr. Dixon, how far do you live from Mat. 
Conroy’s?’’ asked Herbert. 

‘¢] suppose, sir, it is about one hundred and 
fifty yards from my house to his.’’ 

‘‘What is the nature of the ground between 
your houses ?”” 

‘It is rough and broken.’’ 

‘* Describe it more particularly in connection 
with the relative position of the two houses or 
cluster of houses ?”’ 

‘* Well, sir, my house sits on one hillside, and 
hjs is on another, and there is a ravine between 
them.”’ 

‘*Is there any timber or brush between the 
houses ?”’ 


‘* Yes, sir; there are lots of trees and brush 
too.”’ 

‘*Standing in your door, can you see Mr. Con- 
roy’s house ?”’ 

‘>In midsummer when the leaves are all out, 
ye cannot ; in winter ye can.’”’ 

** You stated, I believe, that there is a spring of 
water between the two houses ?”’ 

‘* There is.” 

**In the ravine ?”’ 

+6 Feu, s1."" 

‘*Is this spring directly between the two houses, 
so that a line drawn from your house to Conroy’s 
would pass directly over the spring ?”’ 

‘* No, sir; the spring is a little to the west.’’ 

‘* Now, is there a path from your house leading 
to the spring ?’’ 

‘There is.’’ 

‘*Is there one leading from Conroy’s to the 
spring ?’’ 

‘* There is.’’ 

** How wide are these paths ?”’ 

‘*T never measured them.’’ 

** Well, adout how wide are they ?”’ 

**I don’t know; I tell youl never measured 
them.”’ 
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‘*Oh, you can tell about how wide they are,”’ 
said Esquire Lustful. 

‘« Well, I suppose then, from two to four feet.”’ 

‘« Are these paths straight ?’’ asked Herbert. 

‘* No; they both run zigzag like.” 

‘* Where were you when you first heard the dif- 
ficulty between your wife and Mag. Conroy ?”’ 

‘*T was in the house; had just come in from 
work.’’ 

‘* What time in the evening was it ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know ; about seven or eight o’clock.”’ 

** Was the sun down ?”’ 

“Tt was.”’ 

‘« Was it dark ?”’ 

‘* Pretty near; not quite.”’ 

‘* Could you see the spring from your house ?”’ 

**No.”’ 

** How long after you heard the trouble was it 
before you went down to the spring ?”’ 

‘* Not long.”’ 

** Well, about how long ?” 

‘* Not over a minute.”’ 

‘¢ Did you walk or run ?”’ 

**T run.” 

‘* How long were you there before Mat. Conroy 
came ?”’ 

** Not long.” 

** Well, about how long ?”’ 

** About one minute.”’ 

‘*How long were you there before you and 
Mat. Conroy commenced to fight ?”’ 

** Not long.’’ 

** Well, about how long ?”’ 

‘¢ About half a minute.” 

‘*Was it dark when you and Mat. commenced 
to fight ?”’ 

‘* Well, pretty near.”’ 

‘* How long had you been fighting when the 
others came down ?”’ 

** Not long.”’ 

“Well, adout how long ?’’ 

‘« Two or three minutes,”’ 

** How long did you fight before Conroy and 
his men began to retreat ?’’ 

‘* Not a great while.’’ 

** Well, adout how long ?”’ 

“| suppose five or six minutes.”’ 

** Was it dark when they began to retreat ?”’ 

** Yes; it was about dark.”’ 

**Did you fight all the way back to Conroy’s 
house ?”’ 





‘“©We did; like divils.’’ 

‘* What were you fighting with ?”’ 

‘« Fists, stones and clubs.’’ 

‘*Were there any trees and bushes growing on 
the hillside between Conroy’s house and the 
spring ?”’ 

** Yes, sir; they were thick all along there, and 
many of them testify to the character of the 
fight.” 

“Tt was a hard fight, wasn’t it ?”’ 

‘* A glorious fight, sir !’’ 

This answer caused much laughter throughout 
the court-room, but which Esquire Lustful promptly 
checked. 

‘* How long were you fighting from the spring 
back to Conruy’s house ?”’ 

‘* About five or ten minutes.”’ 

‘* How long had you been fighting before this 
defendant came to where you were ?”’ 

‘“‘ About five minutes, I suppose.’’ 

‘*From which direction did he come?”’ 

‘*He came down the hill on our right, on the 
road that goes past Conroy’s house to the coal 
bank.”’ 

‘** How did he come ?” 

‘* He rode up to Mr. Owens.’’ 

‘*Was he riding fast when you first observed 
him ?”” 

‘* Ves, sir; he jist galloped down the hill on 
the east of Conroy’s house and stopped right in 
front of Mr. Owens, and commenced a-shootin’ ; 
at the third shot Owens fell.”’ 

‘* Was it quite dark when the defendant rode 
up ?”’ 

‘* Yes, sir, pretty near; the sun was down, but 
it was bright starlight.” 

** How far could you distinguish the features of 
a man ?” 

‘* Not more than ten or fifteen steps.’’ 

** Could you positively distinguish one that far 
off?’’ 

‘*T think so.”’ 

‘* How far were you from Conroy when the 
defendant rode up ?”’ 

‘* A matter of two or three feet.’’ 

** How far from you was Henry Owens ?”’ 

** About ten feet to the east of us.”’ 

** Where did the defendant stop when he shot ; 
between you and Owens ?”’ 

‘*No, sir; he stopped on the other side of 
Owens, and a little to the north of him.”’ 
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‘* How far from Owens was he ?”’ 

** About twenty feet.”’ 

‘“< Now, wasn’t he nearer than that ?”’ 

‘*No, sir; he was not any nearer than twenty 
feet.”’ 

‘* How near was the defendant to you?”’ 

‘¢ About twenty-five feet.’’ 

‘*Was he nearer at any time than twenty-five 
feet ?”” 

** No, sir.’’ 

‘* Are you positive now that he was no nearer 
to you at any time than twenty five feet ?” 

“Tam” 

‘*Then, Mr. Dixon, how did you know it was 
the defendant ; you said a few moments ago that 
you could not distinguish the features of a man 
more than fifteen feet off, while now you say that 
it was twenty-five feet from you to the defendant ?”’ 

This question stumped the witness, and he per- 
ceived that he was cornered. Like many other 
witnesses, he had suffered himself to be lead into 
a palpable contradiction. Greatly at a loss what 
answer to make for a time, he finally blurted out : 

‘¢ Well, sir, I-I] know it was him.”’ 

‘* How do you know it was him?’’ asked Her- 
bert. 

‘¢ Because, sir, I I just know it was him.’’ 

“Could you see his features distinctly ?”’ 

‘© No, sir.” 

**Did you touch him or feel him?” * 

“Me, sie.” 

‘* From the flash of his pistol could you see his 
face ?”” 

‘*No, sir.”’ 

‘* Then. how did you know it was him ?”’ 

‘*Because, sir, he had swore he would kill 
him’’— 

‘* That is a conclusion you are going to draw; I 
want a fact. Let the Court draw the conclusions,” 
said Herbert, interrupting him. 

‘But, sir, I knew him by his horse; I know 
the Forse,’’ replied the puzzled Dixon. 

‘* Well, any other reason you have for knowing 
him?”’ 

“Yes, sir; the pistol he dropped had O. P. 
Bennett on it, and I knew him by that.”’ 

‘* Are those the only reasons which induce you 
to conclude that Mr. Bennett killed Mr. Owens?”’ 

**T believe so, sir.’’ 

**Then, Mr. Dixon, if Mr. Bennett had been 
on any other horse but his own, and had dropped 





any other revolver except his own, you would not 
have known him ?”’ 

‘*Well, yes, sir; he’d been threatenin’ so 
much—”’ 

‘* Well, then if he had never threatened Mr. 
Owens, and had been on some other horse, and 
had had some other pistol, would you have known 
him ?”’ 

** Well, I suppose I would not.” 

‘* Don’t you know that you would not ?”’ 

** Yes; I would not have known him.’’ 

** Well, now Mr. Dixon, if any other man, about 
the size of Mr. Bennett, had been on his horse on 
that evening, and had rode up and shot Mr. 
Owens and dropped Mr. Bennett’s pistol, where 
the horse had thrown him, would you have known 
who the man was ?”’ 

‘«T suppose not.’’ 

** Now, Mr. Dixon, might it not have been some 
other man than Mr. Bennett who shot Owens?” 

** No, sir; it could not have been. It was Mr. 
Bennett, I tell you, for I knowed his horse and he 
dropped his own pistol, and he had been threat- 
enin’ and tryin’ to kill him, and nobody else 
had.”’ 

We will not weary the reader further with the 
cross-examination of the witness. It was simply 
rigid and skillfully conducted by the defendant’s 
counsel. 

The prosecution discovered that they had no 
mean adversary in the young attorney. Lola also 
felt encouraged by the coolness and self-assurance 
displayed by Herbert. When Dixcn left the stand, 
more than half the day had been consumed in the 
cross-evamination. 

The other witnesses were respectively called in 
and testified to very much the same state of facts, 
and at the close of the third day’s session the 
prosecution announced their case closed. The 
popular verdict as to Oliver’s guilt openly ex- 
pressed on all sides, was emphatic and seemingly 
conclusive. : 

On the morning of the fourth day’s session, no 
little excitement was manifested throughout the 
Court-room when it was observed that for the first 
time Judge Bennett had entered the bar and taken 
a seat. 

‘*Call your first witness for the defence,’’ said 
Esquire Lustful. 

** Call Hattie Elmer, sheriff,’’ announced Her- 
bert. 
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As the name was called, every eye in the | 


crowded room was instantly turned towards the 


aisle as Hattie, the woodland beauty, passed along | 


and up towards the witness stand. To Lola Ben- 
nett, the announcement of the name of this young 


lady as a witness for the defence was a complete | 
surprise ; but it caused a new light to dawn upon 


her mind. A pleasant smile illuminated her care- 


worn features, and a ray of hope visibly crossed | 


her desponding countenance. 


! 


‘*Swear Miss Elmer ; our other witnesses are 
not present,’’ continued Herbert. 

Hattie arose, and pushing aside her veil, re- 
vealed a face that made even Esquire Lustful’s 
eyes sparkle with admiration of her wondrous 
beauty. She was duly sworn and resumed her 
seat. The interest in this witnesses’s testimony 
now became intense, and even Judge Bennett drew 
his chair nearer in order to hear what she should 
testify. 





A YANKEE 
By J. 


‘* WELL, Cheong, all ready ?”’ 

‘* No, he no ready just now; ’spose you can wait 
littee time, he come.’’ 

Cheong was my servant. He was also cook, 
interpreter, guide, companion, or whatever else I 
chose to make him. 


any other Chinaman. He could, and moreover 


did, lie blandly and steal unblushingly ; his only 


conscience was detection. 


as my valet. He differed from others of his 
countrymen in that he had a surprising independ- 
ence of character. He also differed from the 
genus servant in not being all eyes and ears when 
with me, to be all mouth when with his fellows. 
As for me, I was a globe-trotter, and at the mo- 
ment the above conversation took place, was lean 
ing back in a chair picking my teeth with that 
complacent air and sense of satisfaction a good 
breakfast is so sure to produce. 

We had been in Peking several days, and hav- 
ing seen and been surfeited with the sights there, 
had determined to make a trip to that wonder of 
the world, the Great Wall. Enght o’clock in the 
morning we were to start; Lina mule litter and 
Cheong on a mule. 
I did not know. A mule litter was associated in 
my mind with the wounded Ivanhoe ; and when I 
thought of travelling in one, my imagination was 
hazy with ministering Jewesses. It may not be 
amiss to anticipate here, and say that in my case 
imagination and reality did not go hand in hand. 

After the lapse of a few minutes, Cheong poked 
his head into the room and sententiously an- 


In some respects he was like | 


He was himself un- | 
cleanly ; but neat in the performance of his duty 


More than those general facts | 


IN CHINA. 
B. C. 


| nounced, ** Have got.’’ Whereby I knew the 
litter had come and it only remained fer me to 
get ready. Cheong had looked after baggage, 
eatables, and everything else, and all I had to do 
was to put on a big ulster coat and a soft hat. It 
was April; but the mornings and nights were still 
cold, and I went prepared for anything this side 
|of zero. Stepping out into the court-yard I 
beheld my equipage. The litter was an exagger- 
ated sedan chair, and looked not unlike a big dry- 
goods box, covered with dirty brown cloth, 
trimmed here and there with still dirtier fringe. 
The forward half of either side was hinged like a 
door, and could be fastened back, making the 
_whole front part open; or the upper portion of 
each forward half might alone be swung back and 
| thus serve the purpose of windows. A drop cur- 
tain sheltered the front. A mule in front and 
| another behind sustained the poles of the chair, 
and when thus in position its bottom was about 
two feet from the ground. Peking is noted for its 
mules, some of which, jet black and standing up- 
wards of sixteen hands high, are magnificent 
_animals. I had therefore hoped for something 
| very nice in the way of mule flesh; but I was dis- 
appointed. I was alarmed as well; for the chair 
| itself was heavy enough, and add to that my one 
hundred and sixty pounds, together with provender 
| for two weeks, which was stowed away in the bot- 
tom, and those half starved, forlorn looking brutes 
| bade fair to sink by the wayside. A still more 
wretched specimen was the one evidently intended 
| to serve the dou'sle purpose of carrying both lug- 
| gage and Cheong. By a most ingenious device, 
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the mule-driver had secured the continuity of in- 


creasing wretchedness. A better representative of 
the most forlorn condition of muledom than the 
pack mule could not have been found ; but there 
was still all donkeydom to choose from, and the 


out of work for so long, his mules were ha‘f-starve.! ; 
but when we stopped at noon they would all get a 
good feed, and then be in conditioa to step out 
like thoroughbreds. I accepted the explanation, 
as I did almost everything he told me, with the 
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STREET SCENE IN PEKING. 


driver had had an eye to the eternal fitness of | 


things when he was selecting. 
said : 

“Cheong, this wont do, all that mule he very 
quick makee die.”’ 

What Cheong said, was this: 

“No fear. Just now he too muchee hungry ; 
no got pidgin long time. You makee wait, 
bimeby tiffin come, pay he alla number one good 
chow chow, he alla propah ; you see.”’ 

What he meant was, that the driver had been 


| 





conviction that the end alone would determine if 


I remonstrated ; I | he lied or spoke the truth. 


By the aid of Cheong and the driver I climbed 
inside, and off we started, the driver leading his 
donkey and directing the forward mule, and 
Cheong bringing up the rear leading his mule. 
At first I closed the windows and dropped the 
curtain, and tried to throw the rosy glow of ro- 
mance over the situation. Going through the 
great city of Peking, and in a mule litter; on the 
way to the Great Wall—the wall that had been a 
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marvel to the civilized world for so many cen- 


turies ; perhaps I would see and be seen by some 


who had never before looked upon the face of a | 


white man; there was the great street, several 
times wider than Broadway in my own city of 
New York, thronged with people—men, women, 
and children, Mongolians, ‘Tartars, and Chinese ; 
strings of camels, donkeys, 
mules, ponies and carts; 
presenting as busy a sight 
even at that early hour, as 
if it were market day. 
Everything was peculiar. 
I had seen China in Can- 
ton and in Shanghai, and 
each showed a different 
phase ; but here it was as 
if I had gone out of China 
to some other country. 
There were the curved 
tiled roofs to the houses 
and the long braided cue 
to the head; but these 
seemed all Peking had in 
common with China as I 
These 


had before seen it. 
and a great many more 
things I have no space to 
tell of, nor you probably 
the patience to read, im- 
pressed themselves on my 
senses; but still I would 


persist in being coldly 
matter-of-fact. Before I 
had left Shanghai I had 
gotten up a most fervent 
enthusiasm about Peking 
and its surroundings ; now 
that I was there, however 
—a sad commentary on human anticipations—I 
found the whole thing, as an Englishman would 
express it, ‘‘a blarsted bore.’? To go rushing 
around ‘‘doing’’ the city as I had been for the 


past ten days, savored a great deal more of a. 


mercenary desire to get my money’s worth than 
of anything in the sentimental way; and that is 
why, instead of finding any romance in it, I just 


rolled up the front curtain, opened the side win- | action of the animals bestrode was taken into 


dows, piled up some blankets and pillows behind 
me, and reclining back, gave the favored inhabi- 


A CHINESE PAGODA. 


portunity to study the eccentricities of a visitor 
from the land of the Western barbarians. 

In this fashion we passed through the Tartar 
city and out at the Au-Fing-Mun, as the eastern 
gate on the northern wall of the city was called. 
Immediately outside the walls an immense plain 
spread out, and on the morning in question pre- 

sented a picturesque and 

lively scene It was per- 

fectly bare and destitute 

of the least vegetation, 

except scattered here and 

there in the distance were 

clusters of large trees. In 

every direction, on business 

intent, persons were cross- 

ing the plain. A plentiful 

supply of women and chil- 

dren in their gay and vari- 

colored garments added to 

the charm of the scene; 

only it was not well to ex- 

amine too critically as to 

the looks of the women or 

the cleanliness of their 

gayly-colored clothes. At 

my left were numerous 

bodies of soldiers, exercis- 

ing, or drilling, perhaps it 

was. The cavalry exercise 

claimed my attention, and 

excited my wonderment 

: as especially novel in its 

character. The _ soldiers 

were Tartars, and though 

of slim build, were as ac- 

AE tive and lithe as cats. The | 
spectacle was a striking 
one, as stripped to the 
waist and mounted on their shaggy Mongolian 
ponies, they let fly their arrows at a target passed 
at full gallop. The rein dropped over the pom- 
mel of the saddle, and the saddle itself, a high, 
awkward, insecure arrangement, according to Eu- 
ropean ideas, made the performance seem a diffi- 
cult one. It was even more so, when the almost 
marvelous speed with the thoroughly marvelous 


consideration. A little inspection, however, re- 


| vealed what in my prejudice I was pleased to call 
tants of the Flowery Kingdom an excellent op- | 


the usual leaven of humbuggery, characteristic of 
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all things Chinese: A long and perfectly straight 
ditch had been dug, about a foot wide at the 
bottom, and sloping upward to make a width of 
something over two feet at the top; the depth 
was perhaps two and a half feet. It was in this 
the course was run. It was like getting behind 
the scenes at the theatre, and reduced a manly 
sport to child’s play. I waved my hand to the 
driver to resume the march, and again fell back 
among the blankets to moralize on the shams to 
be encountered in this life. 

The sun by this time had got thoroughly alive to | 
business, and was making a most lovely day of it. 
On and on we went. The motion of the litter | 
had at first pleased me, 
but now as it seemed to 
me, it began to discover 
its true character. Until 
we had stopped to look 
at the soldiers, the mo- 
tion had been a soothing 
sort of jiggety-jog back- 
ward and forward. When 
we started again it shifted 
into a similar sidewise 
motion, perplexing at 
first, but upon getting ac- 
customed tu it, quite as 
pleasant as the other way. 
Suddenly it changed to 
the backward and_for- 
ward again, and without 
allowing me time to be- 
come used to it, as quickly 
reversed to the sidewise shake; then it introduced 
a new variation, and jogged up and down for | 
a while ; then it started in and combined all three | 
and shook me up till my teeth were loosened, and | 
I got angry. Conceiving it to be the fault of the | 
mules, and trusting to their feeble condition, I 
took my cane and gave the forward brute a poke. | 
It was my introduction. His mulish indignation 
rose, and forthwith he commenced to scatter his | 
hind feet. The companion mule sympathized, | 
and a new and final motion would certainly have | 
been my experience, if the driver had not fallen 
into a fit of blasphemy and frightened the beasts 
into quiet. Then he laid on the whip with vigor ; 
and think you those mules ventured on the least | 
demonstration! Not a bit of it; they knew the | 
familiar touch, and, taught by experience, held | 





their place. Despite the nearly disastrous result, 
I had effected the desired end, and once more the 
litter was comfortable. 

At about ten o’clock the outskirts of the plain 
were reached, and I saw we were making a direct 
course towards a clump of trees that served as shel- 
ter for a temple or group of temples as it seemed 
to be. Putting my head out at the window I 


hailed Cheong, who was plodding along behind, 
followed by his mule, and looking as solemn as if 
| it were my funeral and they the chief mourners. 
By aid of a stick he interpreted to the beast that 
they were wanted, and in a moment drew up 
alongside of me. 





“Where are we going just now ?”’ 

‘¢ This place?’’ pointing with his finger. 

“hs 

‘* Hwang-sze,’’ and he began to drop back. 

‘Hey, Cheong, come back here. What’s 
Hwang-sze ?”’ 

With an air of resignation he answered : 

‘Oh, every man go look see,’’ and again fall- 
ing back into line, silently communed with him- 
self. 

Stopping outside the gates of the enclosure, I 
shed my ulster and got out. It was a very dead 
sort of place, and as we went inside there was not 


| a soul to greet us, not even the shining poll of a° 


priest. Passing from one court-yard to another, 
and by several good-sized temples, we at last came 
upon the object of our visit; a small marble 
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pagoda, about thirty feet in height, and reached 
by a circular flight of marble steps. The pagoda 


was ornamented with sculpture in bas relief of a 
complication of figures that I could see repre- 
sented something, but what I could not determine. | 
Cheong graphically explained in the pidgin Eng- 
lish of which he was a master, and I learned that 
this pagoda was a monument to Buddha, who was 
‘that number 


one joss man, just now long time 





GATEWAY TO CHINESE TEMPLE. 


makee die ;’’ and that the figures sculptured on it | 
represented the three stages of his earthly exist- 
ence, namely, his birth, life and death. By a 
careful examination I learned the following im- 
portant facts: As achild Buddha had an enor. | 
mous development of the head, and as nurses tell | 
young mammas, seemed to take a ‘* good deal of | 
interest’’ in what was going on around him. As 
aman he must have suffered from severe pains in | 
the stomach, if a goggle eye, outstretched fingers, 
bent body and convulsed looking toes are indica- 
tions. That he was a hard drinker is proven by | 
the number of hideous dragons he saw at intervals | 
during his life and that haunted him on his death- | 
bed. Looked at from a convenient distance, and 
taken in as a whole, the pagoda was certainly the | 
most pleasing specimen of Chinese handiwork 1 | 
had yet seen. It was of white marble, and from a | 
fairly broad base, tapered gradually with various 
graceful curves to a sort of sphere at the top. 
There being nothing in the temples to look at, | 
we left the grounds as soon as the inspection of | 


| 


| turned as if to go. 


litter I cornered Cheong, and asked him where we 
were going next. 

‘* Ta Chung-sze.”’ 

‘¢ Well, what’s that ?”’ 

‘* Largee bell.’’ 

So I knew the great bell was next to delight my 
senses; but I did not build much on it, for I had 
so often been deceived by travellers’ exaggerated 
descriptions, that I had learned to make very large 

allowances. It took us 

about an hour to reach the 

Bell Temple, over a well- 

defined road. There 

seemed, however, to be but 

little travel over it, an oc- 

casional woman on a don- 

key being almost the only 

break in the monotony. 

The country surrounding 

vas flat and uninteresting, 

not seeming to be culti- 

vated except hereand there 

>. small garden patch. 

=~ [here were but few houses 

to be seen, and it struck 

me as rather odd that so 

large a city as Peking 

should have no suburbs; 

but such really was the case, the walls of the city 

probably enclosing enough spare land to satisfy all 
demands, 

The Bell Temple was in an enclosure with a 
great many others, all evidently under the same 
supervision. It was quite plain I was not to see 
the bell for nothing, for instead of the solitude of 
the pagoda temples, we were here greeted with the 
genial smile and outstretched hand of the wiliest 
looking old rascal of a priest the temple could 


| afford ; while a crew of his brethren looked on 


with eyes sharpened, to see to what extent I was 
to be victimized. Cheong entered the lists, and 
pitting himself against the expounder of Buddhism, 
the struggle began. The questions and answers 
were monosyllabic at first, and the northern dialect 
being guttural, the conversation bore a not remote 
resemblance to the grunting of two pigs. Finally 
Cheong gave a particularly energetic grunt, and 
The priest caught him by the 
sleeve, and seemed to call his attention to some im- 
portant facts he had overlooked. Cheong retained 


the pagoda was finished. Before getting into the his cast-iron countenance. At length the priest 
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said something in a manner that indicated plainly, | hands behind me, cocked my head on one side 
‘* Here is a sacrifice for you, and I wouldn’t do it | and stared; pushed my hat on the back of my 
for anybody else.’? Then Cheong talked; then | head, walked up and touched some of the charac- 
the priest talked; then they grunted again; and at | ters and said, ‘‘Ah!’’ put my hat on straight 
last both looked triumphant as Cheong brought | again, my hands in my pockets, went up on the 
out a string of cash and counted out one hundred | scaffolding, looked down through the hole on the 


and fifty into the dirty, outstretched palm, as the | top and gave the bell a kick. All this time I was 
| attentively watched by an army of dirty, ragged 


paren men and children. When I kicked the 
| bell they were delighted, looked at each other, 
| showed their gums, and laughed in much the same 
| manner as I afterward saw my mules laugh when 
| they got something to eat. It was the first sign I 
| had given them of my foreign origin, if I except 
| that my bands and face were clean. Had I stood 
| on my head, danced a Highland fling, or turned a 
| series of back somersaults, | would have been ac- 
cepted as a fair sample only of the genus Yang- 
| Kevei-sze, or red-headed devil, and would have 
| been appreciatively watched, Foreigners in China 
| asa rule act with the same disregard of the pro- 
prieties that Englishmen do in America. 
price of admission of the foreign devil to see the | Phe grounds were large and contained a great 
Ta Chung-sze. All that talk for fifteen cents! number of temples and other buildings besides 
Leading the way, the old rascal took us to the | that containing the bell; and while Cheong went 
most tumbledown and weary-looking temple of all 
the collection, and unlocking the door let us in. 
The sight was not the least stunning. The bell was 
large, larger than many a room in a New York 
boarding-house ; but it totally lacked grandeur. 
The first impression I received of it, was that it 
was nothing but an exaggerated cow bell; and in 
my imagination I could see a Brobdignagian cow 
with this thing around her neck, and placidly 
turning over a bale of hay in her mouth. It was | 
eighteen feet high and fifteen feet across at the 
widest part. It was upheld by a huge beam run- 
ning through an iron ring, connected with another 
beam inside the bell, a large hole in the top hav- 
ing been made to allow of such an arrangement. 
The inner sides of the bell were covered with 
Chinese characters that had been cast with it, and 
to my thinking constituted the most curious part 
of the show. I was told there were more than 
twenty thousand characters in all, and as I had no | off to prepare my tiffin, as lunch is called, the 
ambition to verify the statement, I accepted it. | priest took me in charge to show me around. The 
History says it was cast in the year 1400 and | crowd was dismissed, and temple after temple 
something. ‘Tradition says in its usual accents of | gone into, and joss after joss inspected ; the old 
truth, that to toll it will surely bring rain. It is Jesuit talking as fluently all the while as if I under- 
also said to be the largest bell hung in the world. | stood him. I could see he was laying himself out 
I did what was right by it ; went under it, put my | to entertain me, and not to hurt his feelings, I did 
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the best I could to aid him. ‘Taking me up toa 
hideous wooden joss, he would jabber like an in- 
sane monkey for the space of about five minutes, 
and looking earnestly at me, ripple into a sweet 
smile. Then I too would ripple; and as we whiled 
away the hungry moments at frequent intervals 
his features would take upon themselves their most 
seductive expression, while his lips would murmur 
the words ‘‘ dollar,’’ ‘‘cumchaw.” The first was 
specific, the last generic, being ‘‘ pidgin’’ for 
douceur. I gave him back smile for smile, and 
blandishment for blandishment, but was inexpres- 
sibly stupid in understanding him. After a while 
Cheong came to the rescue and called me to tiffin, 
which he served in one of the numerous waiting- 
rooms attached to the quarters of the priests. As 
visitors at the menagerie will rush when the keep- 
er’s voice proclaims, *‘ the wild beasts will now be 
fed,’’ so the crowd gathered to see a Yang-Kevei- 
sze eat. Remembering the heartfelt satisfaction I 
experienced the first time I saw a Chinaman 
handle his chop-sticks, I submitted to the ordeal 
of being looked at with a fairly good grace ; 
and being in good appetite, I did my race 
credit. 

Having wasted some time here, it was two 
o’clock before we were once more on the road. 
The sun was warm, the air pleasant, and all Nature 
round about looked self-satisfied. In less than 
twenty minutes everything and everybody began 
to goto sleep. I looked back; there was Cheong 
fast asleep, perched way up on top of the baggage 
on the pack mule. His head lolled loosely about 
in gentle harmony with the motion of the mule, 
and he seemed happy. The muleslept. I looked 
at the driver, he slept ; and his head wiggled and 
waggled in unison with the hobbling gait of the 
donkey, who also slept. My forward mule looked 
out the corner of his eye, and seeing his master 
slept, passed the word to the hind mule, and 
without more ado theyslept. They all kept going 
just the same ; but it made the litter very sleepy, 
and I felt as comfortable. I smiled gently ; things 
began to look hazy; I glanced lazily around once 
more, and smiling again as if we all had a joke 
together, I think I fell asleep. I was roused by 
hearing an altercation between the driver and the 
head mule. The latter had just finished speaking 
as I opened my eyes, and from the way he flirted 
his tail and the bad language the driver used, I 
knew he must have been saucy. 
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The country now was a little different and more 
under cultivation. Houses were more frequent 
and people oftener met. We made very slow time, 
not more than two miles an hour, and when six 
o’clock came we had only got as far as Kwanshe, 
about eight miles from the head of the Nankow 
Pass, across which the Great Wall ran. I tried to 
argue with the driver and get him to hurry on; 
but Cheong said it was ‘*‘ more better wait morn- 
ing time,’’ and as I could not make the driver un- 
derstand, I had to be content. It is usual to 
reach the Wall early on the afternoon of the day 
of starting from Peking; but it seemed we had 
deviated from the direct road, and had stopped a 
long time, and moreover a litter was slower than 
a cart, which most persons used, and those were 
the reasons why we had not accomplished more. 
There was only one street in the village, and it 
was less a street than a space between two rows of 
hovels. 

I was anxios to see a Chinese inn, and accord- 
ingly waited with much interest for one to be 
reached. Presently we stopped before a gate in a 
mud wall. The driver howled ; the gate opened, 
and the cortege filed in. It was an open court- 
yard of a rectangular shape, with a long, low, one- 
story building on two sides, an open shed for the 
animals on the third side, and the mud wall with 
its somewhat heavy gate on the fourth side. A 
closer examination discovered the long building to 
be a series of rooms, ranging in size from twelve 
feet square to twelve by twenty feet, according as 
each contained one or two beds, or kongs as they 
are called in Chinese. These beds—but no, not 
to bring discredit on the name, let us too call 
them kongs. These kongs, then, are of generous 
dimensions, extending the full width of the room 
and being not less than six feet wide. The height 
from the fioor is about two feet. Let no man’s 
imagination carry him away. There were no 
mammoth sheets, blankets nor pillows on these 
kongs. They were built of bricks and mud, and 
presented a hard, smooth surface of the latter ma- 
terial as the piace whereon to lie. A square hole 
in the side of each kong attracted my attention, 
and upon asking I learned that in there a fire was 
built to secure warmth for the sleeper ; putting the 
bed-clothes underneath instead of on the bed as it 
were. Visions of the sufferings of the unhappy St. 
Lawrence on his gridiron rose up before me, and 
I sternly forbade any such thing to be done in my 








kong. Imagine getting too much fire on and 
waking up in the morning all cooked ! 
As there was no hotel clerk to baw] out ‘‘ Front, 


take this gentleman to Number ggg,’’ I made a | 
Finally | 


tour to select the best room for myself. 
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| for milk was an unknown quantity in those regions, 
| Cows indeed they had, but only used them as 
beasts of burden. It was a very ordinary sight to 
see a cow and donkey hitched to one plow; and 
if I were not afraid of having my word doubted, I 


taking a room that had the appearance of being a | 


shade less dirty than the others, I pronounced to 
Cheong that I would be ready as soon as chow 
chow was. I sat on my kong and looked at my 
room. It was aM mud, from the bed I sat on to 
the roof over my head. There were no chairs, 
no table, nothing in fact but a mud kong and a 
mud room, and not clean mud either. After din- 
ner when it began to grow dark, I called fora 
light, and received a piece of pith floating ina 
saucer of oil. One end of the pith hung over the 
saucer and when lighted sputtered deprecatingly, 


and looked as if a cross word would make it go | 


out. Some books might have tempted me to 


read by such a light ; but the one I had was not of | 


that sort, so I said ‘‘ pshaw!’’ 


down into the oil and burned no more. Then I 


tried meditation, and marched up and down my | 


room for about five minutes. All at once I gaped. 
I wont say I did not encourage it; but at any rate 


I acted on the hint and called out to Cheong to | 


bring my blankets. One I was to lie on, and two 
I was to cover me with. Turning up the collar of 
my ulster and pulling my hat down to my ears, 





A CHINESE CHOopP- BOAT. 


without other preparation I got in kong. As an 
indication of how comfortable I found the kong, 
I may say I got up at five the next morning with- 
out being called. 


my breakfast. It had to be café noir, however, 


| kow was reached. 


|.part of the thirteenth century. 


Eggs, coffee and toast made | 


and the pith slid | 


A CHINESE FLOWER-BOAT. 


would add that I had seen several times a woman 
and donkey hitched together. 

At six we were off, and by half-past nine Nan- 
Here I stopped to have another 
breakfast, inasmuch as it would probably be late 


_in the afternoon before I would have an opportu- 


nity for another meal. 1 had contemplated, with 


| much inward satisfaction, having a nice piece of 


fried ham, but I had got intoa Mohammedan inn, 
and the swine’s flesh stank in their nostrils, so 
that Cheong was obliged to put the unclean stuff 
out of sight, and I had to content myself with 


| some more eggs and coffee. 


The usual manner of going through the Pass 


| was on a donkey, but as the driver declared his 
| mules equal to the task, I was willing enough to 


patronize the litter. The Nankow Pass is one of 
the few through the chain of mountains separating 


| Inner Mongolia from China, and is celebrated in 
history as the road by which Genghis Khan passed 


into China with his conquering hordes in the early 
About five miles 
from the head of the Pass is still to be seen a 
triumphal arch erected by that warrior. Cut in 
its sides are inscriptions in Chinese, Sanscrit, 
Thibetan, Mongolian, and one other language of 
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an alphabetical character. Of the last mentioned 


language I was informed that this inscription is | 


the only vestige remaining of its former existence. 

The Pass is wide enough at the mouth, but con- 
tracts as it gets further into the mountains, until in 
places there is but one narrow path available for 
mounted travellers. It is highly picturesque, and 
away up, on apparently inaccessible crags, through- 
out its length are scattered small fortifications, that 


probably in the former warlike times served both | 


as lookouts and as convenient spots from which 


CHINESE BOWL AND Cuop-STICKS. 


to annoy an enemy. 


The road besides being nar- 
row, was in places so rough and steep that as much 
for my own sake as on account of the poor beasts 


I got out and walked most of the distance. 
traffic through the Pass was great; and all day 
long we kept passing trains of camels carrying coal 
and merchandise, men on donkeys or mules, and 
pedestrians. There were generally about fifty 
camels in a train, each animal fastened to the 


other by a string run through the cartilage of the | 


nose and tied to the hump of the one in front ; 


the leading camel wearing a bell fastened around | 


his neck. Several times we met Mongols driving 
great droves of ponies from the plains of Mongo- 
lia, to be sold in China, 
they were, and always ready with a bite, kick or 
buck jump. Once when we had to wait for them 
to pass, I counted upwards of a thousand in one 
drove. The Mongols themselves were short, 


squat, ill favored fellows, and looked willing to | 


do any wicked deed, just for the fun of it. They 
are, however, said to be stupid, but good-natured 
fellows when not angered. 


The | 


Hardy, untamable brutes | 


{ ° : 
As afternoon came on I began to be impatient 


to see the Wall, and repeatedly asked how soon 
| we would reach it. At last, at about three o’clock, 
I was told we were approaching it. We had then 
| been ascending for some time, and had reached a 
' considerable altitude. I bent my head, refraining 
| from looking up until we had reached the spot, 
when I intended to let it burst upon me. After 
_ nearly half an hour longer Cheong said : 
‘¢ Have got,’’ and I looked up prepared for the 
| burst. 

‘Where?’ I cried, with a sinking. 
heart. 

I did not want to believe the wall I 
saw was the Great Wall, was the wall I 
had read of when a small boy, as one 
upon which two coaches and six could 
drive and pass each other. I tried to 
bluff him. I said: 

‘*No, no, Cheong; you make a mis- 
take, this isn’t the Great Wall.’’ 

His only answer was ‘‘ Huh,’’ and a 
shrug of the shoulders. So then it 
really was the Great Wall! It ran 
along the irregular ridge of the moun- 
tains as far as I could see, which was 
no great distance, and was disposed in 
terraces, no portion being level for 

more than thirty feet, while in places it was almost 
like steps. On the top it was not more than 
fifteen feet wide. It was a half ruin, anyhow. I 
do not believe Dumas himself could have gotten 
| up a sensational fight over such a wall. It was 
not even high enough to have kept an enterprising 
boy out of an orchard. I had felt badly when 
my reverence for the story about George Wash- 
ington and his hatchet was destroyed, but this 
dwindling away of a Great Wall into a poor little 
_mud thing cased with bricks or occasionally gra- 
nite, was even more harrowing to my feelings and 
destruction of the faith built up in my youthful 
days. Just across the depression made by the 
road, the wall was indeed more than thirty feet 
high, but excepting there, the average height, as 
| far as my vision reached, was certainly not more 
than twelve feet. Here and there spurs of the 
wall were built at the very edge of precipices, or 
on overhanging rocks; and the wonder was first, 
the object, and next how anything but an am- 
bitious bird ever effected a foothold there. We 
' may marvel at the great length of the wall and 














admire the industry that built it, but deprived of 
those two adjuncts and it becomes very pitiable 
in the light of the great noise it has made in the 
world. Perhaps 1 was the more disappointed, 
because I had in my eye the walls surrounding 
the cities of Canton and Peking. That surround- 
ing the former city is not less than thirty feet 
broad at the top, and in places is fifty and sixty 
feet in height. The wall of the Tartar city of 
Peking is full forty feet broad at the top, and 
averages fifty feet in height. It may be there are 
parts where the Great Wall is more worthy its 
fame, but considering that Peking is the most 
probable point to be attacked, the supposition is 
hardly likely to prove correct. I afterwards saw 
the Wall at the Cu-pi-cow Pass, and though in 
better preservation, there was not a sufficient dif- 
ference in its proportions to warrant me in chang- 
ing the opinion that the wall, as a world-wide 
wonder, was a humbug. 

It is a custom for the visitor to carry away as a 
memento a brick from the wall, ‘and that, by the 
way, may in a measure account for its ruinous 
condition. Not to be peculiar, I told Cheong to 
get me a brick, and he did so; but as he was put- 
ting it in the litter the head mule sighed heavily, 
and looked so appealingly at me that I changed 
my mind, and had it cast away. It was now about 
four o’clock, and being desirous of passing the 
night at Nankow, I gave the order to Cheong to 
move that way. I noticed as I got in the litter 
that the driver said something in a low tone to 
the head mule, who answered by winking his near 
eye and nodding his head. I thought it no more 
than a joke at my expense, perhaps, until after 
having gone about an hundred yards the mule 
stopped, and though refusing to say a word, in- 
timated plainly that he would go no further. I 
saw then the driver and his beast were in con- 
spiracy to get one day more out of me by making 
me spend the night at Chatow, a small village the 


By P 


Upon a balcony, with pennons gay, 
One fair June morning in the long ago, 
She stood beside me, watching as it passed 
A courtly pageant in the street below. 


The loyal people cheered, and ladies fair 

Bright richly-broidered banners waved on high, 
And music crashed, and bells pealed joyously, 

While King and Queen, with glittering train, rode by. 
VoL. XI.—z0 


KNIGHTHOOD. 


KNIGHTHOOD. 


| * Hasten,”’ she cried, ** go down and greet your Queen !” 


| 
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other side of the Wall. I would not demean my- 
self by getting angry, but assuming the air of quiet 
determination that always conquers in a novel, I 
said : 

‘¢ Cheong, you tell him he must go Nankow to- 
night.”’ 

After a short discussion Cheong interrupted : 

‘No can, that mule he too muchee tired.’’ 

“Cheong,” majestically, ‘‘he must go, I makee 
walk,’’ and therewith I got out. 

The driver heaped blows and blasphemy on his 
confederate, but the latter only laid his ears back 
close to his head, and planting his feet firmly, 
seemed like Fitz James to say: 





















































“Come one, come all! this rock shall fly 
From. its firm base as soon as I.” 

















At last desisting, the driver looked at me and 
shrugged his shoulders, as if to say: ‘‘ You see, 
he won’t move.’’ I hesitated, but at last, fired 
by indignation, I snatched the whip, and was 
rushing at the brute, when a nervous twitching of 
the muscles in his hind legs caught my attention, 
and I stopped. I looked at his face, and seeing a 
contumacious expression in his eye, I thought of 
my former experience, and throwing the whip 
down gave up the fight. 

‘* All right, Cheong, go Chatow.”’ 

The perverse brute, on hearing these words, 
winked solemnly at his master, and hung his head 
to hide a grin he could not repress. Once facing 
toward Chatow and the mules stepped out ina 
springy manner, contrasting strongly with the 
weary drag with which they had started for Nan- 
kow but a few moments before. 

Chatow is in Inner Mongolia, and there I spent 
the night in an inn, good as inns go. The next 
morning early we were off, and by noon of the 
same day ate dinner at Nankow. I had seen the 
Great Wall. I now would visit other scenes, and 
could but hope for greater satisfaction. 









































































































































ERCY. 








“ Thou art my Queen! I know no other, Sweet! 
Accept my fealty,—dub me thy true knight! 
I wait thy stroke low kneeling at thy feet.” 











Bending with royal grace her head, with crown 
Of golden hair like prisoned sunbeams bright, 
She touched my forehead with her fresh young lips, 
| And smiling, whispered low, “ Arise, Sir Knight !” 
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A WORD IN SEASON. 


By Harriet N. SMITH. 


‘*Do you suppose its true, Al., that Tom | 
Staples has forged and absconded, and was driven | 
to it by his wife’s extravagance? She certainly 
never dressed half as much as a dozen other women 
with half her means. 
when Tom married her ?’’ 

‘‘T don’t know, I’m sure, about Tom; of course 
it will come out soon all about it, but whether it 


was her extravagance it isn’t likely we shall know | 


about that. But there’s something else I'd like 


better to be certain of, whether that refined-look- | 
ing Mrs. Preston, who is so retiring in crowds, so | 


constant at church, and has such a sweet, reverent 
manner there, is, or has been, as -bad as public 
opinion makes her. Why, do you know, they even 
say she’s making trouble in our minister’s family ; 
that Mrs. Johnson is actually jealous of her.”’ 

‘*The idea! I wonder if it is true, or if you 
can believe Grace Young gave up Horace Grey 
because he had a poor father ?”’ 


‘* Tt don’t seem like her, at any rate; but I sup- | 


pose we shall never know how much truth there is 
in these things.’’ 
**I’m so glad there’s to be a final judgment,”’ 


calmly, almost solemnly, fell from Sarah Winter’s | 


lips. 


Dora Ives and Alice Bond turned with aston- | 


ished, almost indignant, surprise to the speaker, 
breaking inas she did upon their frivolous worldly 
discussions with that solemn word, judgment. 
‘*Why, Sarah Winter, why in the world did 
you say that?’’ 
** Because, my dears, here you two have been for 
half an hour discussing and wondering over these 


things, and you are no nearer the truth than ever ; | 


and somehow it has seemed to me, listening to 
you, instead of reading, as you supposed me do- 
ing, that it could not be just, even in God, to let 
these things go unsolved; that the kindest and 
best provision He has made for us poor human 
beings, is in the final judgment, when all that now 
baffles and worries us here will, in that clear light, 
be made plain.”’ 


A sudden silence fell upon the chattering girls, | 


and after a pause Sarah asked : 
‘* Does it frighten you, girls, the thought ?”’ 


You know she was rich | 


‘*T suppose it ought not to; but really, Sarah,”’ 
Dora added, with a little shiver, ‘‘ its not quite 

| pleasant to keep it constantly in mind; but you 
_are such an odd girl, I suppose it don’t trouble 
you.” 

‘*On the contrary, I derive my greatest satis- 
faction from it, and when questions come up I 
can’t answer, when appearances are all against 
persons I wish to think well of, I just settle it all 
, by putting it all aside until the settling day comes, 
and makes it plain. There is so little we can 
ever really know about the inner life of any one, 
we all more or less wear masks -before the world. 
I am so often reminded of a sweet little poem I 
read long ago about mankind, that when they all 
come to judgment the ‘pitying angels’ will not 
ask for the face we wore before the world, but for 
the child’s face hidden all the while behind the 
mask, that it seems cruel almost to judge any one, 
however bad.” 

‘*But don’t you never long to see justice done 
| here ; the guilty exposed, the innocent righted ?” 

**Aye, don’t I? I used to be real wrought up 
| about it, and almost quarreled with my Maker 
about it, too. There was that specious rascal, 
| Stanhope, with his saintly face, pocketing all the 
| money those hard-working girls in their confidence 
loaned him, supposing all safe, until he went into 
| bankruptcy, and they lost all. If ever a man 
| should be bankrupt to all eternity I used to think 
| he should ;”’ and the fine mobile face glowed with 

indignant feeling, to be quickly succeeded by a 

| saddened expression, and with a far-off look in the 
| gray eyes, she added, in a softer voice, ‘‘but I 
have learned to leave judgment with Him who 
says, ‘I will repay.’ 

‘* Think of poor, patient Evelyn Thorne. Look 

at the life she leads (if life it can be called), that 
| worthless husband drinking up all the fine property 
| she brought him. I heard last week that the 
| house and every bit of furniture is mortgaged. A 
| few weeks of sobriety and promises of amendment 
| won her to sign the mortgages, and its only a 
question of time how long she and her children 
will have a roof to shelter them. I used to just 
long to take that man in hand and make him 
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behave ; how I used to long too to open her eyes 
to his deceptions ; she believing him at his office 
when others knew he was off with dissolute com- 
panions of both sexes. I used to think of her as 
a loving fool ; I’ve changed my mind somewhat at 
least. And since I’ve learned what a bitter dis- 
appointment he met with in his early life before 
he came here (though why he should sacrifice his 
life and family’s because the girl he loved died 
just as they were to be married is to me a mystery; | 
he should not have let the affliction make him 
better instead of worse); yet I can but pity him a 
Kittle, though I never excuse his fault. And then 
there was that good young Ellerton, who that flirt- 
ing Mag Moore ruined with her arts; well, I did 
just feel about that as though I should like to per- | 
sonate Justice a little while ;’’ but here seeing both 
the girls smiling, she broke into a laugh herself, | 
and jumping up declared she must go, ‘‘ for there 
is father, and ‘ Dick’ wont stand a minute,’’ and 
kissing the bright faces that leaned to her own, | 
she was soon seated in the carriage, and borne | 
away by ‘‘ Dick.”’ | 
Dora and Alice dropped upon a lounge after | 
her departure, and fell to discussing the strange | 


girl who had with her grave remark broken up | 


completely the gossip they were indulging in. 

‘Now, do you believe, ‘ Do,’ that Sarah really | 
can think of the judgment with the calmness she | 
seems to ?”” | 

‘I’m bound to believe anything Sarah Winter | 
says about anything or anybody. Who ever | 
caught her in even a white lie? who ever saw her 
practice the least deception in society, as we do 
for instance, pretending to like girls when we wish 
them at the antipodes. She’s so straightforward 
and honest, so outspoken, that she makes enemies ; 
but then they are of a class not the best; I’ve | 
always noticed the best people, the oldest, most 
experienced, honor her at least, though they may 
not like her bluntness.’’ 

“Dear me, I couldn’t say things that would 


| stood each other here! 
| judgments of others has resulted from repressed 


make people frown on me or alienate them from 
me ; now, could you ?”’ 

‘*Not I; but come, Will and Albert are to call 
for us soon to go to the park, you know;”’ and the 
exquisitely dressed Dora danced up to the mirror 
to adjust her jaunty hat, while the fair-haired 
Alice arranged her curls and overskirt. By the 
time these important matters were settled, their 
escort called, and they were on the way to the 
park; but amid all their gayety, there somehow 


_ seemed an undertone of thoughtfulness, a disposi- 


tion to judge less mercilessly those they met or 
spoke of, and when they came upon maligned 
Mrs. Preston assisting along a poor little deformed 


| girl who had fallen down, and saw her take her 


embroidered handkerchief to wipe the child’s 
tears, Dora whispered to Alice: 

**T don’t believe that is a bad woman; at any 
rate I shall wait for the judgment to convince 
me.” 

The judgment! That awful thing human nature 
shrinks from! Why, don’t the long line of mis- 


| conceptions, wrongs, oppressions, ‘‘ man’s inhu- 
} . . . 
|manity to man” women’s merciless judgment of 


women, cry out for it ? 
Will not heaven be one long surprise to us when 


| in its clear light we see and know the motives that 


actuated our poor fellow-men below? In how 
many cases, what to mortal sight seemed so sinful, 
will take on a heavenly phase! How long estranged 
friends, perhaps children of one family, will with 
spirit eyes see how they misjudged and misunder- 
How much of our mis- 


feeling, from reticence, from a morbid mistrust of 
others, heaven alone can unfold. God be praised 


| for that blessed “‘ clearing up’’ time, when we can 


think well of our kind; when, as Whittier says, we 
too may, 
« Awed for myself, and pitying the race 


Our common sorrow like a mighty wave, . 
Swept all my pride away, and trembling I forgave.’’ 





Do not run away with the idea that you were 
born a genius and that by a single stroke of the 
pencil you will some time immortalize yourself. 


| 
It is better to dig away under the impression that | 


you are a dunce than to loll on the sofa waiting 


for an inspiration. It was Turner, the great painter, | 


who said, ‘‘I have no secret but hard work.’’ 


A DISTRUSTFUL man makes an enemy of himself; 


| his conscience is ever betraying him. He dislikes 


the moon, that has its eye upon him, discloses his 
secrets; he abhors the sun, for by day he can conceal 
nothing ; he loves darkness, for that is the time for 
evil deeds. He believes himself transparent, and that 
you can see every thought and action of his heart. 
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OUR HALLOWEEN FORTUNES. 


By LovuisE 


Ir was the last night of October—Halloween. 
Outside the rain was noisily beating against the 
window panes, and the wind swayed the branches 
of the leafless trees and swept about the house in 
a way that made one shiver and draw the curtains 
closer. Inside all was warmth and comfort. 
the open fireplace. 

Norma Edmonds and I lounged in great easy 
chairs, with our slippered feet upon the fender, 
having a good long talk—girl fashion. 

Norma was an old schoolmate, who had come 
to visit me. I had never liked her much, but 
being alone in the great, gloomy country house 
that my invalid father persisted in staying at win- 
ter and summer, her presence was not unwelcome, 

She was not a beauty, but she had great dark 
eyes and a creamy complexion that she knew how 
to make the most of. She had also a soft, purring 
cat-like manner, that was very attractive to most 
people. For myself, I always imagined I could 
see the sharp claws beneath the velvet paw, though 
I will own she almost caused me to forget it that 
night. 

‘*Do you know, Elsie,’’ she cried, suddenly 
starting up and clapping her white, slender hands, 
**that this is Halloween? We must try our for- 
tunes !’’ 

‘¢Oh, I know mine,”’ I said. 


‘* Yes; you are engaged to Ernest Hulbert, and | 
and | 


what a handsome man he is, and rich, too!’’ 


her eyes gazed at his picture above my mantel. 

‘You area lucky girl, Elsie, but won’t it be 
fun to try yours all the same? Besides, my for- 
tune is not made; and it is time, too. I am 
twenty-two; you know, Elsie.” 

‘*Come, how shall we try it? You used to 
know so many ways in the old school days.’’ 

**We might sew hemp seed.”’ 

‘** That would require us to go three times around 
this great gloomy house,’’ and she shrugged her 
graceful shoulders. 

‘* Well, I know of but one other way, and that is 
to go into a room all alone just as the clock strikes 
twelve, with only a taper for a light. There must 


be a mirror in the room, and before it you must | 


| slowly comb your hair. 


The | 
lamps burned brightly, and a wood fire blazed in | 


CAPSADELL. 


Then, the tradition runs 

| that you will see your future husband looking over 

| your left shoulder.” 

| That is just weird enough to have a charm 
| about it. What time is it now, Elsie?’’ 

‘* Just eleven.’’ 

“Plenty of time to get ready. Suppese I go 

| in the guest chamber, before the pier-glass, to try 

| mine. You can stay here and try yours before 

| your dressing-case.” 

| «Just as you please,’’ I said, smiling at her 
earnestness. ‘‘ When one is assured of their fu- 
ture, they have but little faith in their old girlish 
superstitions.”’ 

When the midnight hour was at hand, Norma, 
with many little pretended shivers of fear, pre- 
pared for the guest chamber, while I quietly turned 
out the lamps, lighted the taper, and looked in 
the glass. 

** How foolish I am,’’ I said to myself. ‘Is 
not my wedding day only four weeks away?” 
But my heart beat quickly when my eyes caught 
the reflection in the glass of my lover’s picture 
hanging opposite on the wall. 

‘*Nothing supernatural,’’ I said; ‘‘ but the Fates 
have told the truth for once.’’ 

‘*My handsome, noble lover!’’ and I turned 
from the mirror and gazed at the picture, thinking 

| what a happy, happy woman I should be four 
weeks hence. 

Just then Norma came in, her cheeks as red as 
| roses. 

‘<Elsie,’’ she cried, ‘‘ what a shame to hide 
Ernest Hulbert in that room to frighten me so.” 

‘*Ernest Hulbert!” I exclaimed, while a strange, 
uncomfortable feeling tugged at my heart. ‘I 
did not hide him there, and I am positive he is 
not in the house.”’ 

‘And I am certain I saw him looking over my 
shoulder in the glass. Perhaps it was all imagina- 
tion,’’ she said, soothingly, noticing my pale face ; 
‘* but why it should take the form of your lover I 
cannot tell.” 

‘**Let us search the room,’’ I said, hoping to 
find some clue to the mystery, to free my heart 
from its touch of fear and jealousy. 
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We did so, but noone was found. What more, | 
the doors were securely locked with the exception 
of the one opposite my room, and no one could 
have passed without my seeing them. 

Oh, how my heart ached that night as I tossed 
restlessly upon my pillow! Was Norma destined 
to rob me of my betrothed whom I loved more 
than life ? 

Norma begged me to say nothing to Ernest 
about the occurrence, or to talk of it ourselves, 
and when a week had passed away my fears were 
gone. Ernest remained the most devoted of 


‘lovers, and my wedding day was just three weeks 


away. What could come between us now? But, 
alas for poor human foresight! ~ 

Before the next week was over, a telegram came 
that my only brother in a distant city was very ill, 
and my mother being dead and my father an in- | 
valid, I of course was the only one to go. 

I was forced to linger by his side until my wed- 
ding day had come and gone, and for his sake it 
was postponed indefinitely. 

When I returned, although Norma’s kiss was 
warm upon my lips, and Ernest’s greeting kind 
and tender, I felt that there was a change. 

The next day Norma started for her Southern 
home, and I, in the depths of my heart was glad. 
Ernest went with her to the depot, promising to 
call in the evening. I went about with a lighter 
heart than I had carried for many days, for I was 
happy in the thought that I should have my lover 
once more all to myself. To tell the truth, I had 
been very jealous of Norma’s great dark eyes and 
fascinating manner. 

Oh, shall I ever forget that night as I sat 
patiently waiting for Ernest, who was long behind 
the appointed hour, when a letter was handed me 


in the well-known writing of Norma. I broke the 
seal listlessly, and read : 

‘‘Dear Elsie, forgive me if you can find it in 
your heart todo so. God knows I did not mean 
to wrong you; but it is fate. Elsie, my fortune 
has come true. Ernest and I were married an 
hour ago.”’ 

The letter fell from my hand, and it seemed 
hours that I sat there between life and death. 
When consciousness again returned, Elsie Wood, 
the joyous, light-hearted girl was no more; but in 
her stead was a sorrowing, sad-voiced, sad-eyed 
woman. Ah, I knew now the ‘secret of Norma’s 
story on that Halloween! It was her way of pre- 
paring me for what was to come. 

It is Halloween. Once more I sit in the room 
where Norma and I evoked the spirits to tell our 
fortunes three years before. I am reading a letter 
from her now, the only one I have received since 
her marriage. This reads: 

‘* Elsie, I am dying; but before I go I must tell 
you what has lain as a great weight on my soul 
all these weary years. Ernest never loved me; 


but I was madly, blindly in love with him, and 


when you were absent I tried all my arts to win 
him. Isucceeded in fascinating him, but did not 
gain his love. Many, many times has he told me 
this ; but Elsie, you’ll forgive me now. God only 
knows how I have suffered for my mad _ folly. 


| Ernest loves you still, and he will come to you as 


soon asI am gone. Oh, Elsie, I pray you turn 
not away, but make happy the life I have blighted.” 

The letter ended there. She had died penning 
the last sentence. Poor, beautiful Norma! God 
forgive her! What a medley of contradictions is 
awoman’s heart! One year after I became Ernest 
Hulbert’s wife. 


DESTINY. 


By G. B. G. 


WITHIN a hot-house blooming side by side 

Two roses in their fragrant beauty vied, 

One, white as Heaven’s record of an angel child, 
Close to its fair companion bloomed and smiled ; 
The other, red as carmine from the breast 

Of nightingale that once a sharp thorn prest, 
Peeped from its screen of foliage to greet 

Its sister flower, by contrast made more sweet, 


There happened in two purchasers one day, | 


The rose of white a lady bore away ; 

Its snowy petals glowed with rarer grace 

That night midst folds of richest burial lace ; 

A gentleman, admiring, bought its mate, 

And lo! so turns the mysterious wheel of fate, 
Straightway he bore it next the crape-hung door! 
That eve his bride among her tresses wore 

The rose that rivalled health’s delicious bloom— 
One graced a wedding,—one perfumed a tomb ! 
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Who Killed the Logan Family ?—In the September 
number of Porrer’s MONTHLY, the Rev. E. B. Raffensperger 
contributes an interesting article in defence of Captain 
Michael Cresap, whom Thomas Jefferson charged with the 
murder of the Logan family. In his efforts to clear the 
memory of Captain Cresap from the stigma resting upon it, 
I think he ought not to cast a shadow over the memory of 
Colonel John Gibson, an honorable, brave, and conscientious 
man, who would scorn to do a cowardly or dishonorable 
act. The facts as related by Colonel Gibson to Captain 
Jacob Slough (his brother-in-law, who commanded a com- 
pany from Lancaster County at St. Clair’s defeat), as to 
the meeting with Logan, are that he, Colonel Gibson, 
took down Logan’s speech upon a piece of bark while 
they were seated upon a log in the forest away from the 
camp. It is quite likely he went into his tent and made 
a copy; but that he then and there deliberately concocted 
Logan's speech, no one who knew Colonel Gibson’s charac- 
ter would for a moment believe him guilty of such a trick. 
Thomas Cresap was a Roman Catholic, and by trade a car- 
penter. In an affidavit he made January 29, 1731, he gives 
his age twenty-eight years. (See “ Pennsylvania Archives,” 
Vol. I., page 311.) 

Lord Baltimore having laid claim to the northern line of 
the fortieth degree of latitude, he proceeded early in the year 
1730 to take measures to have the land in dispute settled by 
his friends. In March, 1730, he gave Thomas Cresap a 
patent for a ferry and one hundred acres of land in Conejo- 
hela Valley, which is several miles further down the river 
than the contemplated site of the National Capital. The 
land had been settled several years before this by adherents 
of the Penns; but they were ordered off by them because the 
Indian title had not then been extinguished. Cresap erected 
a block-house and established a ferry at the Llue Rock, on 
the east side of the river. John Wright, Esq., and Samuel 
Blunston, Esq., who resided at Wright’s Ferry, now Colum- 
bia, on the 30th day of December, 1732, addressed a letter 
to the Governor of Pennsylvania, which was intended to 
answer accusations against the Pennsylvanians by Governor 
Ogle of Maryland. In this statement they say: “ But about 
two years since, Thomas Cressap and some other People of 
loose Morals and turbulent Spirits, came and disturbed the 
Indians, our Friends and Allies, who were peaceably settled 
on those Lands; burnt their cabbins, and destroyed their 
Goods, and with much threatening and ill usage drove them 
away.” . . . They killed a number of horses belong- 
ing to James Patterson, an Indian trader, who resided upon 
the east side of the river, but owned a farm adjoining Cresap’s 
on the west side where he pastured his pack horses. 

Cresap was constantly gaining accessions from Maryland, 
and he became more violent and tyrannical toward the Ger- 
man settlers in the valley a few miles above, and drove them 
with great cruelty away from their land. The Germans 
were easily intimidated and frightened, and had Cresap to 
deal with them alone, he would have conquered and main- 


tained the assumed rights of Lord Baltimore to the land ex- 
tending up as far as the Codorus Creek for an indefinite 
period uf time; but when he ran against that Scotch-Irish- 
man, James Patterson, he aroused the entire settlement of 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterians in Donegal, a few miles northwest 
from Cresap’s fort. Whilst the Quaker justices were issuing 
warrants for the arrest of Cresap and his retainers, and the 
Governors of Maryland and Pennsylvania endeavoring to get 
the best of each other in a diplomatic point of view, these 
Scotch-Irish were arriving and determined to settle the dis- 
pute by the arbitrament of arms. For several years, what is 
known in history as “ Cresap’s War,” was carried on with 
varying success to both parties. A number of persons were 
killed and taken prisoners on both sides. The Marylanders 
were finally driven off. The Honorable James Sterrett, 
candidate for Judge of the Supreme Court, the Honorable 
William A, Galbraith of Erie, the Wilkins of Pittsburg, the 
Chambers of Chambersburg, and other prominent persons 
now living, are descendants of those who participated in 
Cresap’s war against the Marylanders. In 1732 Cresap was 
appointed a Justice by Governor Ogle of Maryland; Cresap 
was taken prisoner November, 24th, 1736. A short time 
before that he received a deed from Lord Baltimore for the 
“Isle of Promise,” which lies in the Susquehanna River 
near the Blue Rock landing on the east end of his ferry. It 
was upon this island that an Indian rescued him, after 
his escape from the clutches of the Quaker justices. He 
swam to this island, and was there two or three days before 
he was discovered. 

The reservations and considerations named in Lord Balti- 
more’s deed for this island and the land at the ferry are 
curious, and show how intensely Roman Catholic the 
parties were. The payments were to be made at Saint Mary 
in Maryland “ at the Feast of the Annunciation of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary and Saint Michael, the Archangel, by even and 
equal portions of the rent of four shillings sterling, in silver 
or gold annually,” and if any portion of this land was sold 
or divided, similar payments were to be made. 

The present owner of the “Isle of Promise,’’ N. Welan, 
Esq., halds his title through this deed to Cresap. Cresap 
seems never to have returned to Conejohela after his arrest. 
John Detweiler owns the land at the ferry upon which 
Cresap’s Fort was erected. Thomas Cresap was a bold and 
daring partisan of Lord Baltimore, and was no worse perhaps 
than those who adhered to the side of the Penns. His sub- 
sequent history would seem to indicate that he was no ordi- 
nary man, and whatever prejudices he held against the 
Indians he overcame. SAMUEL EVANS. 


A Curious Fossil has been found in Pennsylvania coal 
at Newburyport, Massachusetts. It is black chert, commonly 
called flint, with a small mixture of semi-crystallized quartz. 
It contains a perfect representation of a percussion cap, even 
to the minute furrows in the side, characteristic of the uld 
| patterns. Just under the cap, and in the proper relative 
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position, is an imitation of a screw breech-pin, the two inevi- 
tably suggesting a rifle which was lost by some old pre- 
Adamite during the carboniferous age. A statement went 
the rounds recently that a bronze whistle was found im- 
bedded in a piece of coal in Philadelphia; but we were 
hardly prepared to believe that percussion-cap guns were in 
use a million or so of years ago. The “breech-pin” is 
plainly an encrinite, a fossil of the star-fish family, while the 
cap may possibly be a petrified polyp. The specimen isa 
curious illustration of Nature’s frequent attempts at imitating 
artificial objects. 





The veritable “ palace” of the Indian Chief Powhatan is 
still standing. A huge stone chimney, built in the most sub- 
stantial manner, with a broad fireplace, on which logs four 
feet long can be put, marks the place so replete with interest 
to the Virginia archeologist. It is situated on the York 
River, at the mouth of what is now called Timberneck Creek ; 
but the king of the forest called it Werowocomico, on the 
farm owned by Mr. John H. Leawell. A rude cabin has 
been built to the chimney, and now around the same hearth 
where his Majesty the King of Pumankee, and their royal 
highnesses the Prince and Princesses, gathered to smoke 
their native weed, a son of Africa, with his broken-stemmed 
clay pipe, gathers his sable brood, all unconscious that royal 
feet have stood where he now stands, and royal forms have 
lain where he now hes. Here that event which doubtless 
saved the colony is said to have occurred—the rescue of 
Captain Smith by Pocahontas. This old chimney, known as 
“ Powhatan’s Chimney,” is one of the few reminders left us 
by time of the great Indian sing. 





An Early Struggle for Liberty.—It is too little known, 
even by persons of large reading, that long before the Revo- 
lution, there were many severe struggles in the Colonies for 
the rights of their citizens. Governors and Judges appointed 
by the British Crown endeavored to enforce despotic and 
illegal decisions, and were only defeated by the courage of 
patriot lawyers, and the independence of juries. A famous 
instance is given in a prominent publication. The publisher 
of a New York paper had veniured to print certain criticisms 
on the Governor and his Council. For this offence he was 
thrown into prison for several months. At his trial, Andrew 
Hamilton of Philadelphia, the most distinguished advocate 
in the Colonies, undertook his defence. The Chief-Justice 
checked the advocate frequently, and gave decisions against 
him on almost every point at issue, ana charged the jury 
strongly against the prisoner; but Hamilton’s eloquent appeal 
to the jury to secure by their decision “the liberty both of 
exposing and opposing arbitrary power in these parts of the 
world at least, by speaking and writing truth,” won acquittal 
for his client. The enthusiasm of the people at the victory 
was intense, and they carried the eloquent champion on their 
shoulders out of the court-room to a grand entertainment. 





A Reminiscence of Washington.—Before the break- 
ing out of the war which ended in the formation of our 
glorious Republic, the Twenty-eighth, a famous regiment of 
the Queen’s army, was stationed in America, and George 
Washington, then a young man, held some command in it. 





There was established a Free Mason’s lodge in the regi- 
ment, of which the President in embryo was a member. 
Washington’s connection with this regiment, from the course 
of events, became dissolved, and during a subsequent en- 
gagement he found himself opposed to the very troops with 
whom he had formerly served. The English were defeated, 
and the chest which contained the Masonic emblems fell into 
Yankee hands. When it was examined, Washington found 
that it contained, among other things, the Bible upon which 
he had sworn his Masonic oaths. The chest with its con- 
tents was honorably and promptly returned to the Twenty- 
eighth with all due military honors; an act of delicacy and 
courtesy which the men of the Twenty-eighth, and the 
Masons particularly, warmly appreciated, Again the English 
were worsted, the chest captured, and again was it returned 
in a similar way. If we are rightly informed, the Bible in 
question is still in possession of the Queen’s Regiment, and is 
held in great reverence by the brethren of the craft; the page 
upon which Washington was sworn being distinguished by 
the insertion of a silken mark. . 





The Cradock House.—The oldest building in New 
England is the “ Cradock House,” situated on Ship street, 
Medford, Massachusetts, one mile from the town-house. It 
was built by Governor Cradock’s mechanics—the owner 
never left England—in 1634, or two hundred and forty-four 
years ago, It is on the north bank of the Mystic, opposite 
the “ Ten Hills Farm,” which is in Somerville, on the south 
bank. The Ten Hills Farm was located by Governor Win- 
throp, a year or two previous to 1634, but the house he built 
was of wood, and a hundred years ago gave way to the 
present old mansion on the farm. The Cradock House was 
located opposite to Governor Winthrop’s, in order that Win- 
throp might have an oversight over the mechanics of his 
English friend, who was a leading man with him in the 
Massachusetts Company, organized by Royal Charter, and 
probably the richest man. 

The mechanics of Cradock were ship-carpenters and 
builders. They built their houses of brick from clay dug 
and burned on the spot, probably the first brick made in 
Massachusetts, save at Salem in 1629, and not excepting the 
Pilgrims of Plymouth, whose first house was built of logs. 
The Cradock House is not only the oldest house, but it was 
the first house built in Medford, and the mechanics who 
lived in it founded the ship-building business for which the 
town was so long famous. The house, as before stated, is 
of brick, is two stories high, about fifty by thirty-five, with a 
roof neither “ gambrel” nor “ pitch,” but is a compromise 
between the two. The walls are pierced with four port- 
holes in the front and two on each end, through which it is 
supposed to attend to any Indians who might have had a 
disposition to be troublesome. 

It is a quaint-looking old building, apparently good for 
another hundred years, though the front wall has wabbled a 
little out of plumb by time. The house is well woithy of a 
visit by those interested in American antiquities. 





There is a house in Scotland over the door of which is 
the date 1178, and the same family has lived in it for thiny- 


eight generations. 
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The New World’s Nomenclature.—The names of 
American cities are a study; the face of the continent is 


studded with illustrious names as thickly as the surface of | 


the moon. Washington is of course the favorite; he, the 
father of the country, has left his autograph in every State, if 
not in every county of our confederation. The capital of 
the Republic bears his name. Twenty-seven counties or 
more bear it; of cities, towns and villages, there are not less 
than one hundred and fifty Washingtons, besides the Wash- 
ington Hollows, Washington Heights, Washington Lakes, 
and half-a-dozen Washingtonvilles. If there be gratitude at 


baptismal fonts, Americans are certainly not ungrateful to the | 
man whose genius achieved their freedom, and whose virtues | 


founded their empire. Franklin has given his name to about 


twenty counties and one or more parishes, to one hundred | 


and sixteen cities, towns and villages, to say nothing of com- 
pounds of his name, such as Franklinton, Franklinville and 
the like; Jefferson and Madison follow these worthies, there 
being nearly twenty counties, with no less than eighty towns, 
villages and hamlets named for each of these Presidents, 
There are nearly a quarter hundred Jeffersonvilles. The 
martyred Lincoln has his name preserved in several Western 
counties and townships, as has also the lamented Douglas; 


while Fremont, and military heroe; from Grant down have | 


given their names to several hamlets. In due time we shall 
have Stanleys, Edisons, etc., in plenty. There are at least 
thirty-seven Miltons, and several Miltonvilles, with one 
Miltonsburg. There are quite a number of Ilampdens, and 
seven Sidneys. Cromwell, refused a statue in England, 
finds five cities named after him in America, and the great 
Admiral of the Commonwealth has given his name to two 
Blakesburgs and one Blakesville. There are several Napo- 
leons, Nelsons, and Wellingtons. Next to Milton, Byron 
among the poets seems to carry off the prize of popularity as 
thus tested. No less than a dozen towns and cities bear the 
poet’s name. Nearly twenty towns are called Marlborough 
and one Marlbrook. Commoner names jostle each other 
oddly—Troys, Londons, Romes, Jerusalems, Calcuttas, Cairos 
and the like. 
and twenty-two Parises, but not one Constantinople. But 
the City of the Sultan in these stirring and trying times may 
now look for these trans-Atlantic recognitions. Every event 
in Europe seems to write its story on the blank spaces of the 
new world, for already there are a dozen Kossuths, counties 
and towns here, one or more post-villages named Jenny 
Lind and Bismarck, while Lamartine has seven towns grow- 


ing laurels for his brow. Curiously enough, there is not a 


single Shakspeare, though there are not less than three | 


Romeos and two Hamlets. 


Remarkable Examples of Bible Reading.— Many of 
the anecdotes compressed within the following paragraph it 
is easy to verify, and every reader will acknowledge the 
value of the lesson which they are intended to teach. Re- 
markable as some of them are, not one approaches what is 
related and earnestly believed in the East of a famous 
Mohammedan, namely, that during his confinement in the 
prison at Bagdad, where he died, he read over the Koran 
seven thousand times. That we may see what can be done 
in becoming acquainted with the Bible, let us look at a few 








There are twenty Viennas, seventeen Lisbons, | 





facts: Eusebius tells us of one who had his eyes burned out 
in the Diocletian persecution, and who repeated in a public 
assembly the very words of Scripture with as much accuracy 
as if he had been reading them. Jerome says of Nepotian, 
that by reading and meditation he had made his soul a 
library of Christ. Theodosius the Younger was so familiar 
with the Word of God, that he made it a subject of conversa- 
tion with the old bishop as if he had been one of them. 
Augustine says that after his conversion he ceased to relish 
even Cicero, his former favorite author, and that the Scrip- 
tures were his pure delight. Tertullian spent a greater part 
of his time in reading the Scriptures, and committed large 
portions of them to memory. In his youth, Beza learned all 
Paul’s Epistles in Greek so thoroughly, that when he was 
eighty years old he could repeat them in that language. 
Cranmer is said to have been able to repeat the New Testa- 
ment from memory. Luther was one of the most inde- 
fatigable students of the Bible that the world has ever.seen. 
Ridley said: ‘ The walls and trees of my orchard, could 
they speak, would bear witness that there I learned by heart 
almost all the Epistles, of which study, although in time a 


| great part was lost, yet the sweet savor thereof I trust I shall 


carry with me to heaven.” Sir John Hartop, a man of many 
cares, made the book of God so much a study, that it lay 
before him night and day. A French nobleman used to read 
three chapters of the Bible every day on bended knees with 
head uncovered. 


Clubs have become numerous and flourishing in the 
cities and villages of New England within a few years past. 
The name is older than the English language, and comes 
from the Anglo-Saxon c/eofan, to divide, because the ex- 
penses are divided into shares, so the dictionaries tell us, 
and such has usually been the constitution of clubs. It is 
an English institution, and more especially belongs to Lon- 
don. A great city is unfavorable to social intercourse of a 
rational kind; the hurry and turmoil of life is too rapid and 
driving, and the club was an invention by which men of 
kindred tastes and purposes could meet and interchange 


| thought in the freedom of social intercourse, and without in- 


terruption from those who were uncongenial, The discus- 
sions were informal, and eating and drinking were prominent 
features of the entertainment, or it could not have been 
English. London club life sprang up in the days of Eliza- 
beth, and the Mermaid Tavern in Fleet street was enlivened 
by the presence of some of the great names in English 
literature; Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Beaumont and Fletcher. Ben Jonson afterwards founded a 
second club in the same street, and it is a rather curious 
coincidence that another Johnson, Dr. Samuel, should also 
have been the founder of the Literary Club in 1746, equaling 
in fame that of which his namesake and the great dramatist 
were members. Burke and Goldsmith, and many others of 
the foremost men in England were members of the Literary 
Club. 


The Viking’s Tower.—Those who know the pictur- 
esque ruin at Newport, Rhode Island, the Viking’s ‘* Tower’’ 
of Longfellow’s ballad, the “ Skeleton in Armor,” and the 
“Old Stone Mill’? of unpoetical local antiquarians, will 
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regret to learn that it is threatened with destruction. It is 
stated that the vines which grow over the famous ruin are 
likely soon to destroy the structure unless precautionary 
measures are taken. Several of the stones have already been 
raised one or two inches by the tendrils of the vines forcing 
their way into the cracks which separate them, and if the 
process is long continued, the old tower will soon fall to 
ruins. 


The old court-house in Plymouth, New Hampshire, in 
which Daniel Webster made his first plea, has been repaired 
and presented by Honorable H. W. Blair to the Young 
Ladies’ Library Association of Plymouth, to be used as a 
library and reading room, thus preserving to future genera- 
tions a building of great historical interest. 


The conferring of the Order of the Garter upon the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury is regarded as especially fitting, for without 
a Salisbury there might have been no such Order. Its 
origin is said to have been: that King Edward III. was 
dancing at a ball with the Countess of Salisbury, when the 
lady’s garter happened to come off. The King picked it up 
and fastened it about his own leg; but noticing that it 
attracted much attention, he returned it to the Countess with 
the remark, “* Hond soit gui mal y pense,’ which words are 
the motto of the Order. Subsequently he made the garter 
the insignia of an Order of Knighthood which he declared 
should be so noble that any man might be proud to wear the 
emblem. Some historians, notably Elias Ashmole, have 
thrown much discredit on this tradition, which has assumed 
other shapes, one being that it was the Queen’s garter that 
was picked up. It may be that there is no truth in either 
story; but this is certain, that the twenty-five members in 
England are esteemed the nearest and truest to the crown 
and the royal family, and none but the first gentlemen of the 
nation are so honored. 


Myths.—There is a fashion among scholars as taking and 
as varied as that of dress among the ladies. One which has 
not yet wholly died out is that of interpreting all the old 
religions as myths relating to the sun, the earth, the moon 
and the morning and evening. Mr. E. B. Tyler, in his 
“ Primitive Culture,” published in London, gives an amusing 
interpretation of the ‘ Mother Goose song,” “ Sing a song of 
Sixpence,’ on the model of scholars of this school. Mr. 
Tyler says: “Obviously, the four-and-twenty blackbirds are 
the four-and-twenty hours, and the pie that holds them is the 
underlying earth covered with the overreaching sky; how true 
a touch of Nature it is, that when the pie is opened, that is, 
when day breaks, the birds being to sing. The king is the 
sun, and his counting out his money is pouring out the sun- 
shine, the golden shower of Danz. The queenis the moon, 
and her transparent honey the moonlight. ‘The maid is the 
rosy-fingered dawn, who rises before the sun, her master, 
and hangs out the clouds, his clothes, across the sky. The 
particular blackbird that so tragically ends the tale by snip- 
ping off her nose, is the hour of sunrise.” 


An observer notes the almost universal disappearance of 
our native bat, which thirty years ago used to issue at night- 





fall from old barns, and fly away in search of food. He 
suspects that the substitution of substantial buildings for the 
old, loosely-formed structures, has had considerable to do 
with the declining numbers of this “ nocturnal quadruped,”’ 
by cutting off his wonted and comfortable retreat. Our 
author queries whether the early comparative freedom from 
insect depredation which fruits and fruit-trees enjoyed may 
not be ascribed in great measure to the vigilance of the bat. 
At any rate the diminution of his tribe is to be regre‘ted. and 
a successful effort to reinstate him would doubiless prove a 
greater boon to the country at large than the importation of 
all the sparrows—now in such repute—which England con- 
tains. 


In the battle of Monmouth, General Lee, who commanded 
the advance of the American Army, had beaten a retreat, 
and met the intrepid Washington marching to his support 
with the whole line of the army. General Washington, with 
surprise, immediately accosted him with, “ What is the rea- 
son of this extraordinary retreat?” “Sir,” replied Lee, 
“your troops will not fight British grenadiers.”” Washington 
immediately retorted, “ Sir, you never tried them.” 


Insect Trees,—The celebrated insect trees of the Chi- 
nese province of Lechnen were recently described by Captain 
W. Jj. Gill, of the British army, in the account which he 
gave the Royal Geographical Society of his travels in 
Western China in 1877. The insect which produces the 
white wax of Lechnen is reared on these trees, which re- 
semble the orange, but have a smaller leaf. They havea 
very small white flower that grows in large sprays covered 
with masses of blossoms. The tree is chiefly grown in the 
Ning-yuan-fu neighborhood, and the eggs are thence trans- 
ported towards the end of April to Kia-ting-fu, where they 
are placed on the wax tree, which is something like a willow. 
Here the insects emerge from their eggs and the branch of 
the tree on which they are placed is soon covered witha 
kind of white wax, secreted. This wax is widely known as 
one of the choicest products of the province. 


The Bowyer Bible is not a distinct edition, as some 
suppose, but a single copy of Macklin’s edition of the Scrip- 
tures. Bowyer was a miniature painter in the reign of 
George III., and devoted himself to illustrating his copy of 
the Bible by engravings collected all over Europe. In the 
end he had seven thousand pictures and maps interleaved 
with his Bible, which had swelled to forty-five volumes, and 
had cost $20,000. 


The custom of raising two fingers and the thumb in con- 
ferring a blessing is older than Christianity; it is seen in 
statues of Juno, Minerva and Venus. 


Pedro the Cruel, of Castile, was one of the first kings 
who could write. Henry Beauclerc always signed with a 
mark, 


The whole story of Bluebeard was found frescoed in the 
capital of St. Nicolas-de-Benzy in 1650, Fatima was St, 
Triphyna, wife of the Count Conomor. 
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Jacksonville Illustrated.—We commence with the 
present number a series of articles on the GREAT AND 
Growinc West, of which “ Jacksonville Illustrated” is the 
first instalment. These articles are now in course of pre- 
paration by several well-known and able writers residing in 
prominent localities throughout the West, and will appear in 


our columns from time to time, and as rapidly as the neces- | currency based on gold,” with her free-trade policy, and 


sary illustrations can be made for the purpose. For many of 
the views and subjects of illustration in the present article, 
we are indebted to the Messrs. Clenden & Nicholas and Mr. 
A. W. Cadman, photographers of Jacksonville, who have our 
thanks for courtesies extended and favors shown. 


Dennis Kearney, the lowest type of demagogue that has 
yet appeared in history, has spoken in Faneuil Hall, with 
his back to the majestic faces of Webster, Wilson and An- 
drew—with his back to those worthies in more senses than 
one. For once at least this San Francisco drayman may be 
said to have flourished as the foremost orator of America, 
for not even Phillips, Gough, Moody or Beecher could have 
called together such a crowd as filled and surrounded the 
“Cradle of Liberty’? on the evening referred to, drawn by 
curiosity to see and hear this famous agitator. Yes, the hall 
was as crowded as it would have been if Barnum had done 
the advertising, and the audience was mostly composed of 
Kearney’s fellow-countrymen, as was natural. On the Pacific 
Coast, the work of the orator has been the same toward the 
Chinese as that of the Know-Nothings of the Atlantic States 
toward the Irish, and with the intensified bitterness of one 
who had felt the lash he was inflicting. Being cut off from 
the California argument in Faneuil Hall—which argument 
is a two-edged sword, cutting as keenly against himself and 
his countrymen as it does against his enemies, the Chinese— 


Kearney was limited in the scope of his argument. Except 


abuse, he had nothing to offer but the advice, “ Pool your | and it is made almost entirely in factories. 


There was not enough | papers have been publishing reports from some of our Con- 


issues, and capture the State.” 
thought or sense in his speech to reward the attention of any 
sane man for the space of five minutes. The lion when he 
fools with the lamb fixes the centre of gravity of the pool in 


his own stomach, and the pooling of opposing interests in a | 
political party must necessarily be of the same character. | 


Men are not in the habit of pooling their issues when they 
come to deal with each other. The second part of the 
commandment is like unto the first. It is easier to say 
*‘ capture the State” than it is to do it, especially when there 
is no distinct issue upon which to venture on the capture, 
but only a general pooling of issues. 


him meant Washington, and which Webster, it was clear 


that not one man in ten of the crowd was able to perceive 


the joke. It may possibly be true, however, that “he is 
worth study, because he is a kind of animal for which 
neither American politics nor manners have as yet the 
slightest preparation ;’’ but none the less true is it that such 
expressions as “slimy imps of hell’? are phrases, not argu- 
ments, and they only excite disgust and repugnance here. 


| begging is strictly forbidden by law. 
When the speaker | 
found himself perplexed as to which of the figures behind | 


Hard Times and the Condition of Trade.—More 
people have looked for relief from currency legislation than 
in ‘any other direction, But the workingman who takes a 
look over Europe, will become convinced that a cure for 


| present distress is not to be found in the currency. Eng- 


land, with the vast possessions tributary to her, with a “sound 


with all nations paying her a tribute in the shape of interest 
and for transportation, finds her markets overstocked, and 
has cut down the wages of her workmen until they strike. 
They have had to succumb to escape starvation. Land 
monopoly, and perhaps machinery, are the main causes of it, 
and free trade and a “sound currency” afford no remedy, 
Germany, with a high tariff and much machinery, for a time 
was prosperous. But notwithstanding her gold currency and 
demonetized silver, and her tribute and territory received 
from France, she has become overstocked and her laborers 
depressed. Austria and Italy, with their rag-money, are no 
better off. In France, with a high tariff and suspended 
specie payments, and while drained of her productions to 
pay tribute to Germany, the laborer seems best off. The 
Revolution of 1798 caused a minute division of the land, and 


| her wars have taken off her workingmen, and her theories of 


population have kept down the number of births; so there 
has been no increase of population for twenty years, and she 
has no surplus of laborers at present. It is thought that 
machinery will even there soon cause production to overtake 
consumption, unless they reduce the hours of labor. 

In our country, with its teeming thousands, the use of 
machinery is regarded in a different light. Without the im- 
proved machinery in cutting the 400,000,000 bushels of 
wheat annually raised in the United States, it would be im- 


| possible to harvest it, and there would be none for export. 


Cheese also is one of our large exports at the present time, 
The New York 


suls, in answer to a circular from the State Department, to 
tnake inquiries and report upon the condition of trade, and 
also what opening there might be for enlarging the field for 
our exports. Among the rest, Mr. N. K. Griggs, the United 
States Consul at Chemnitz, Saxony, transmits to the Depart- 
ment of State an unusually interesting and valuable report of 
affairs in his district. Large numbers of people, he says, are 
out of employment; the country is full of tramps, and a half 
dozen of beggars visit each house in the city daily, although 
Goods can be made 
cheaper in England and America by machines than in 
Saxony by hand ; death by starvation has actually occurred. 
Hand-made curtains of Saxony are sold in America as the 
finest French goods. To compete with manufacturers using 
machines, a grown person must work fourteen hours per 
day to earn forty-seven cents.. When we consider the great 
emigration of laborers from Germany to this country, the 
above report seems the more striking. Wilson King, Consul 
at Bremen, reports trade dull, rea] estate depreciated fifty per 


| cent. from 1873 under forced sales, currency at par with 
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gold; wages of agricultural laborers, forty-eight cents a day. 
W. W. Sykes, Consul at Cardiff, Wales, reports trade 
throughout the district in a very depressed condition. The 
rate of wages has decreased, and the tendency is downward. 
Very similar is the story from the other English Consulates. 
As an offset to this gloomy picture, since these reports were 
forwarded there are decidedly better business prospects, par- 
ticularly in our own land. Within the past month many 
articles of merchandise have taken an upward turn in prices, 
while nearly all are in more demand than has been the case 
for a long time past. Our large crops, the increasing foreign 
export demand and the comparatively small stocks now in 
dealers’ hands, are among the reasons for the better feeling 
in all departments of trade. The prospects of heavy ship- 
ments of wheat to England and France have proved a 
reality. The same is true of corn, of which cereal] the 
United States has a large surplus for export. In the move- 
ment of the new crops of the West to the seaboard, we notice 
that the banks of New York have shaped the condition of 
their funds so as to involve the handling of an immense sum 
of money, which has naturally resulted in stimulating trade. 
There are signs of improvement respecting manufactures. 
A renewed demand for textile goods will soon start all the 
looms and spindles of the country in motion again. Let the 
workingman have little faith in any panacea for hard times 
that is composed solely of resolutions, speeches of politicians 
and demagogues, strikes and similar arguments, It is im- 
possible to ignore the fact that labor alone is the true 
source of wealth; that it is the destiny of the majority 
of mankind to earn their bread by the sweat of their 
brows. That man is the greatest philanthropist who will 
encourage industry and economy, who will strive to in- 
augurate an era of peace and contentment, rather than to fan 
into a blaze the sparks of discontent and disappointment that 
pervade all sections alike. We advise no man to lose a 
day’s work in the vain hope that some political prophet has 
discovered a sovereign remedy for poverty that shall emanci- 
pate the hardy toilers from the necessity of daily labor. 

Let us be encouraged, for all agree that the revival of 
commerce and trade is assured. Increased orders for roll- 
ing stock on railroads have been received by leading manu- 
facturers, and there is a development of business on estab- 
lished lines of communication, which is due only to the 
greater amount of traffic that is offered. 


The career of the late ex-Governor Curry of Oregon, has 
been somewhat remarkable. He wentto Boston from Phila- 
delphia, his native place, about 1833 or 1834, and apprenticed 
himself to the jewelry trade, working in the same shop with 
Judge Kelley of Pennsylvania. Upon finishing his trade, he 
went to New York and engaged in the periodical business 
for a short time, finally pushing west to St. Louis, where he 
became acquainted with Joseph M. Field, the actor and 
manager (father of Miss Kate Field), and connected himself 
with him in the publication of the Reved//e, where he re- 
mained for some time until he was induced to join an over- 
land party on horseback to Oregon, through what was then 
an almost an unknown wilderness, After residing in Oregon 
a while, he conceived the idea of publishing a paper there; 
and sending home for the type, he constructed a press as he 





best could, and printed the first paper that was ever published 
in the English language on the Pacific Coast. Mr. Curry 
made the acquaintance of “ Joe’? Lane, then Governor of the 
Territory, and became his secretary; and finally, when Lane 
was sent to Congress, he succeeded him as Governor, which 
office he held until the Territory became a State. Mr. Curry 
for some years edited a leading Democratic paper in Port- 
land, where he resided. While living in Boston he filled 
the office of President of the Mechanic Apprentices’ Library, 
then in the height of its prosperity, for one or two terms. 
He was a genial companion, and possessed considerable 
literary and poetic taste. 


Horse.—When Flora Temple made a mile in 2.193 
minutes she surpassed all previous trotters; and it was 
thought to be magnificent when Lady Thorn beat that time 
by a quarter of a second. For years this record remained 
unchallenged, until the great mare Lady Thorn, in her older 
days, made the time a quarter of a second less, Then came 
Dexter and American Girl, each of whom held the front 
place but for ashort time. Goldsmith Maid won the title by 
beating 2.1614, which had been made by American Girl, 
and not content with that she went on, trotting faster and 
faster, until matched against her own time of 2.1434, she 
made a mile in 2.14. For four years this time has stood the 
best on record; but now Rarus comes in three-quarters of a 
second ahead, beating all the trotting horses of the world. 


Heroism.—Edward Osmond, engineer of train No. 36 on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, has earned the meed of heroism. 
On a recent morning he left Philadelphia in charge of five 
crowded passenger coaches, bound for New York, where the 
passengers are due in two hours, Germantown Junction 
being the only stopping-place. He whirled through Trenton 
on time, and sat with his hand on the throttle of the engine, 
steadying it, but keeping it up to its sixty-five miles an hour 
Running these fast trains is no boy’s play. Only the oldes 
and most reliable engineers are entrusted with the task. 
Osmond has been fifteen years in the company’s service, and 
has run an engine for ten years. He was approaching Mill- 
stone Junction, about a mile west of New Brunswick, when 
Osmond felt something strike the cab directly beneath him, 
and the next instant he was lying prostrate on the engine in 
front of where the cab had been. It was knocked into 
pieces and strewn along the track. The engine, deprived 
of his control, gathered fresh impetus every moment from its 
open throttle. Osmond, half stunned, lay for a second till he 
felt that no bones were broken and his grip was secure. 
There was a burn or two, and a scald or two, but he did not 
feel them, so great was the nervous tension, After he had 
sufficiently recovered himself, he saw what had happened. 
The heavy connecting rod of the driving wheels on the right 
side of the engine had broken, and one end of it, swinging 
around with tremendous velocity, had hit his cab with the 
force of a trip hammer, and knocked it skyward. Slowly 
and carefully at first, but with increasing confidence, Osmond 
let himself down into his place. It was the work of a mo- 
ment to reverse the engine, and of another to apply the air- 
brake. The train was at a standstill before New Brunswick 
was fairly in sight. The fireman, who had witnessed it all, 
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was in his place on the left side of the tender, and so out of 
danger from the whirling iron arm, but when the cab was 
knocked to pieces about his ears he thought it was all over 
with poor Osmond. He caught the rear edge of his tender, 
let himself quickly down, and took refuge in the baggage 
car, 

The passengers on train 36 little knew of their narrow 
escape. It is impossible to say what would have been the 
result if Osmond had done what many engineers would have 
done—jumped for his own life, and left them to their fate. 
It was an act of quiet heroism in the discharge of his duty 
that has not often been equaled in the fierce heat of battle. 
Osmond needed no apology to Superintendent Barker for 
being three-quarters of an hour late with train 36 on that 
memorable Wednesday morning. 


Great excitement has prevailed in Jersey City, New Jer- 
sey, at the discovery of hundreds of dead bodies in putrefying 
piles. There have been great complaints of bad odors, 
which nobody could account for. A committee of the Board 
of Heaith finally visited the cemetery, where they found two 
vaults, the smaller of which contained upwards of three 
hundred and fifty bodies, and the larger vault, it is esti- 
mated, contained nearly one thousand bodies, some of which 
had been placed there forty years ago, scattered about the 
floor and piled upon all sides, The odor was almost over- 
powering, and one of the inspectors refused to cross the 
threshold. The vault communicates by means of ventilators 
with the hillside, and it is from this source that the Inspector 


and physicians believe that the horrible odors have swept 
over the adjoining city, poisoning the atmosphere for many 
years. 


The George Washington Relics.—Secretary Schurz, 
under the authority of Congress, has recently purchased of 
the Lewis family, of Virginia, for the sum of $12,000, the 
relics of George Washington which have been in that family 
since his death, and they have just been received at the 
Capitol. They will not be put on exhibition at present. 
The articles number more than ninety, and the collection is 
a very interesting one. The half-length portrait of General 
Washington is of life-size, is perfectly clear and well pre- 
served. It is a matter of tradition in the family, that this 
portrait was always considered the best likeness of Washing- 
ton ever painted. The miniature portraits were considered 
excellent likenesses, and are in good condition. Another 
object of great interest is a ledger, which contains the record 
of all Washington’s private business transactions for more 
than twenty-one years. The record is exceedingly minute, 
and a large part of it is in his own handwriting. 


Sir Garnet Wolseley, the new Governor of Cyprus, and 
whom Beaconsfield leans upon to do his work in the East, 
is a young man, comparatively—forty-five, and an Irishman. 
He is an old soldier, however, having been in the army 
twenty-six years, and seen mote active service than men or- 
dinarily do in twice that time. He has been through cam- 
paigns in Africa on the East and West Coast, at the Crimea, 
in the last East India mutiny, in China, and finally came up 
to be an observer, and, if needed, an actor in Turkey. He 





has fought climate and famine, and enemies of all colors of 
the human race. In Burmah he received his first wound, a 
severe one, too, At Sebastopol, in a grand sortie he got his 
second wound. He was with Havelock at Lucknow; with 
Sir Hope Grant he marched to Pekin, and sacked the Em- 
peror’s palace. In 1865, when he was with the Red River 
expedition, he reached a colonelcy; and from that his bril- 
liant achievements on the gold coast of Africa, in 1873, 
carried him to a major-general, and caused a London wit to 
say, ‘‘that the brightest jewel in the English crown seemed 
to be a Garnet.” In 1876 he was transferred to the Indian 
office; and now, for a second time, he is a Colonial-Gover- 
nor, with a broad future before him. Though only a boy 
when he entered the army, and without education, he isa 
popular author, publishing most that which he has most 
seen, and where he has most been. His countrymen have 
furnished men most distinguished 1m the annals of England, 
America, Spain, France, Austria, Turkey, and other coun- 
tries, and it may be his good Irish luck to equal in fame any 
one of his countrymen. 


An English court has decided that if a person be sent by 
his employer to get a check cashed, and spends or pockets 
the proceeds, he is not guilty of theft. The only thing that 
can be done is to bring a civil suit for the recovery of the 
money, which may be beyond recovery. The argument is 
that the check is not stolen, as it is placed in the hands of 
the person aforesaid by the owner for a purpose, and the 
money is not stolen, as it was not in the possession of the 
owner. 


The largest cargo ever taken out of Boston was that which 
started for Europe in the steamer Hooper on the 6th of 
August. It was made up of 161,609 bushels of corn, 15,803 
bushels of wheat, 500 barrels of flour, 386 hogsheads tobacco, 
1,400 bags oatmeal, 147 barrels pork, 150 barrels lard oil, 
150 tierces and 300 racks lard, 969 boxes bacon and hams, 
205 bales cotton, 330 live cattle and 727 live sheep. 


Rich Renegades.—The poor man at Memphis is the 
sufferer; the man of wealth has gone away with his money 
or locked it up behind him. Says the Avalanche: “ Mem- 
phis has many rich men who own palatial stores along Main 
street. There is not one of those rich men here to-day, in 
the hour of our greatest calamity. These rich men are 
neither represented in person nor by their surplus dollars. 
The majority of the men who are standing in the deadly 
breach, fighting the most gigantic plague that ever cursed 
American soil, are men who do not own one dollar in real 
estate in Memphis.” Where, it asks, is this man and that 
man, giving their names, “and a score of others that we 
propose to mention at a future time? Have we seen the 
light of their countenances or the color of their money? 
Facts are stubborn things, and we are now treating of facts. 
The men who are to-day standing in the fore front of the 
battle have no capital but their manhood, God bless them.” 


Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, has been 


presented with a library worth $100,000, by Judge As 
Packer. 
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Flowers ; their Origin, Shapes, Perfumes and Colors. 


By J. E. Taytor, F.L.S., F.G.S. London: Hardwicke & | 


Bogue. 

Through the courtesy of Professor Taylor, the author, who, 
by the way, is also the editor of ‘* Science-Gossip,” a monthly 
medium of interchange and gossip for students and lovers of 


Flower Kingdom. 
and the accomplished author deserves to be congratulated 
upon the successful manner in which he has produced 
it. The work is handsomely illustrated with thirty-two 


wood-cuts. To all lovers of flowers, botanists and garden- 
ers, this work will prove a most valuable and profitable 
medium. The author discusses the old and the new philoso- 
phy of flowers; the geological antiquity of flowers and in- 
sects; the geographical distribution of flowers; the structure 
of flowering plants; the relations between flowers and their 


physical surroundings; the relations between flowers and the | 


wind; their various colors; their external and internal 
shapes; their perfumes; the social flowers; birds and flow- 
ers; as also the natural defences of flowering plants, in an 
able and skillful manner, showing that he fully understands 
the subject upon which he writes. The success which the 
work has thus far met with in its sales—a second edition 
being just announced—is a better commendation of its merits 
than aught else we could say in its behalf. Price 7s. 6d. 


The Rector’s Wife; or, the Valley of a Hundred 
Fires. By the Author of “ Margaret and her Brides- 
maids,” etc. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 


written in a most pleasing style. It has an intensely moral 
tone throughout, and should have a very large and extended 
sale, being fully equalin point of interest and merit to “ Jane 
Eyre.” This work makes the twenty-second volume of the 
“ Dollar Series,” issued by these publishers, and in style and 
binding favorably compares with those heretofore given to 
the public. 


A Heart Twice Won; or, Second Love. 
ELIZABETH VAN LOoN. 
& Brothers. 

This is a strange, sentimental and absorbing story. The 
dialogue is at once natural and expressive, and the scene, 
alternately in Virginia and in Europe, always accurately 
realistic. Mrs. Van Loon, although comparatively a new 
writer, in this her latest work bids fair to take the reading 
world by storm. The incidents, sometimes startling, are put 
together in a skillful manner, and are all within the legiti- 
mate limit of probability. It is in every respect just the kind 


By Mrs. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson 


of a story to create a sensation, and must meet with a gener- | 


ous welcome from all lovers of fiction. 








| her how she liked it. 


Saveli’s Expiation. A Russian Story. By Henry GrE- 
VILLE. Zranslated from the French by MARY NEAL SHER- 
woop. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 

This intensely dramatic and powerful novel is a faithful 
portrayal of Russian despotism in the time of serfdom, and 


| although the character on which the plot rests is strongly 
Nature, by the.same publishers, we have been kindly favored 


with a copy of his interesting and instructive work on the | 
It is a work of great merit and beauty, | 


drawn, it is not overdrawn. Powerful as it is, it is as free 
from exaggeration as if it were described from memory of an 
actual event, while a pathetic, tender love-story is presented 


| for relief. We have but one objection to it, and that is, that 


young love’s dream should have been so blasted through the 


| father’s ‘ Expiation.” 
colored figures by Sowerby, and one hundred and sixty-one | 


Sonia. A Russian Story. By Henry GREVILLE, 
Translated from the French by MARY NEAL SHERWOOD. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 

This, like “ Saveli’s Expiation,” another of this author’s 
stories, is founded upon domestic life and manners in the 
Russian kingdom. It is a very powerful story, simple, yet 
wonderfully impressive, and shows the author’s intelligence, 
agreeable humor, ready wit, invention, and great power in 
portraying character. The incidents and plot of the story 
are well brought out, and the picture as shown of everyday 
home life is both interesting and instructive. Like its prede- 
cessor, “ Saveli’s Expiation,” it will no doubt have a very 
extended sale. 


Concerning Books.—Books multiply in the galaxy of 
literature plentifully as leaves upon the spreading branches 
of the sycamore tree. There are books for the millions and 


| books for the few; the latter unluckily remaining in com- 
| parative exclusiveness, appreciated but by the few. 
This is a charming story, full of simple country life, and | 


There 
are “ Books which are no books,” says Charles Lamb, and 


| * A book’s a book, although there’s nothing in it,” satirizes 


outraged poesy. ‘Oh, that mine adversary had written a 
book!” proclaims Job in the midst of his tribulation, Yet in 
this superabundance of material, why should the necessity 
exist for any but fair, commendable books? Not all printed 
discourse need, perforce, treat of science and philosophy ; 
subject-matter indeed should be varied and diverse as man 
himself, with conditions as conformable to taste, age and 
clime; while, imperatively, statutes should be enacted favor- 
able to modes of thought and phraseology of a nature to 
elevate and refine. 

The child fond of reading will devour any and all books 
that come in his way, irrespective of style, calibre or good 
sense; the effects of such inconsiderateness containing deep 
significance in after developments of character. A studious 
child of twelve sat ensconced in a corner absorbed in a book. 
A gentleman of culture sitting by, observing her preoccupied 
air, inquired the title of the work which so engrossed her 
attention. She promptly answered that it was “ Alton 
Locke.” The gentleman, highly amused, quizzingly asked 
She, perceiving the sarcasm, replied, 
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with the dignity of an older head, that “ some parts of it she 
liked very much.” ‘That child was “ wise above that which 
is written,” 

If undesirable books were out of the question, children 
would escape the deleterious effects of vast accumulations of 
debris to be thrown overboard with advancing years, the 
injury done to the natural style and tone of character by dab- 
blings in trash being painfully apparent in phases of an unre- 
generate society. Also, books of too easy comprehension 
enervate the higher faculties. Thoughts that tax our powers 
to the utmost, albeit veiled in obscurity, yet serving to 


awaken our pride of intellect to fathom, verily in the end | 


bringing its reward. 

In the interests of society, books of possible detriment to 
its advancement should be held subject to the strictest sur- 
veillance; non-admission of objectionable persons into 
households constituting the privilege of proprietorship, non- 
admission of objectionable reading matter into our libraries, 
and at our firesides claiming equal consideration. 

Shoddy wools and shoddy aristocracy may continue 
through the general indifference, while shoddy literature 
forms the most painful travesty of them all, Not all are 
readers, and these may be left to Nature’s books, which are 
by no means the worst; in good time one and all crowd her 
courts ! 
in the matter of books. I can imagine that the day may 
arrive to some of us when their necessity shall have passed 
away, in place of which shall sit enthroned divine philoso- 
phy. But while the need exists, let the sentimentality of the 
popular novel become a byword and a reproach, I think it 
is De Quincey who says, that life is not long enough for the 
achievement of even one such as these. 

By this I would not imply that there should remain no 
books adapted to the childish taste, for these are of 
the best. I would carefully avoid infringement upon the 
rights of children by introduction of either a stilted style, 
of abstruse meanings or prosy books of facts. On the 
contrary, I would have them fairly revel in fairy land. 
Standard works like ‘“ Mother Goose’s Melodies’ and 
“ Robinson Crusoe” I would commend as quite up to 
the necessities of children. So far as 1 remember, ** Mother 
Goose” does contain a profound and wonderful philoso- 
phy of the fancies, affording a safety-valve for the natu- 
rally strong imaginations of children. The wisdom of the 
past is exemplified in the highest degree by its children’s 
literature. The story of the number of children who lived 
in a shoe is truly marvelous, and the exploits of “ Jack the 
Giant Killer’’ are full of heroic adventure. Even now, when 
in memory thgse cabalistic words, “ fe, fi, fo, fum; I smell 
the blood of an Englishman” are pronounced, my heart 
stands still with fear for poor Jack, and when finally he cuts 
off the giant’s head and rescues the beautiful damsel, I feel 
an intense sense of satisfaction at the result; and when in 
rhythmic cadence Jack repeats the formula “ hitchity-hatchity, 
down we go” (for it must be remembered that he has fairly 
won the damsel, whom he triumphantly conducts down the 
bean-stalk to his mother’s house, where forever after they 
dwell in peace)—when this climax is reached, I must 
acknowledge to a full and complete approval of the whole 
proceeding. 





In course of time we grow wonderfully fastidious _ 





But it is the medium literature of the age, the literature 
adapted to children of a larger growth, that overwrought 
sentiment appealing exclusively to the emotions, of which 
the high courts of ethics complain. 

We all delight in a genuine love story. Life without 
love’s sweet compensations would prove a desert, as it has 


been truthfully asserted from time immemorial, We become 


| absorbed in a skillful portrayal of its power for good or ill. 


Love may be lightly commended as erratic, ungovernable 
and subject to no laws. This is but fancy; real love is of 
profounder growth. It tells of sacrifices which reach the 
sublime, of earnest endeavor and long suffering; of kind 
deeds, in place of the tragedies of the popular novel. Quiet, 
every-day novels, like ‘ Black’s Adventures of a Pheton,” 
and “ Their Wedding Journey,” by Howells, are admirable 
in their effects upon the minds of readers. These are hu- 
n.orous and companionable, qualities commendable in both 
novels and Bibles. ‘ Middlemarch’’ is the best of its kind, 
and the best of the author’s productions. There are various 
styles of novels, excellent in themselves, without stooping to 
the horrors of the strictly sensational, which unholy selec- 
tions I would have excluded from the best society of novels. 
I would establish a monarchy over them, and objectionable 
ones should be put to flight by force of arms—arms to trans- 
port them to receptacles where they should burn forever and 
ever in the unquenchable fires of traditionary lore; and in 
their place should be substituted the healthful novel of real 
life, whose actors are neither represented as angels or devils, 
but im judicious distribution controlled by good sense, com- 
mingling the elements of both. 

Thus it would appear that the remedy for poor literature 
lies in a nutshell. If public marts do not furnish trashy 
books, the millions cannot read them; and if instead fewer 
well-chosen varieties were selected in numbers sufficient 
to meet the demand, unquestionably a greater amount of 
satisfaction would be secured to the best interests of civili- 
zation. M. C. W. 


Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher has written a book called 
* All Around the House; or, How to Make Home Happy,” 
which D. Appleton & Co. will publish. 


M. Thiers’s speeches are being edited by M. Calmon, 


senator, an intimate friend of the great statesman. The first 
volume will appear in December and the second in February. 


Theory of Evolution.—That the theory of evolution 
had a learned writer for its advocate at the Observatory on 
Federal Hill, Baltimore, as far back as the year 1797, may 
take many of your readers by surprise ; but such nevertheless 
is a fact. It will be seen that this writer, and perhaps origi- 
nator of the theory in question, antedates the Darwinian 
school quite a number of years; and when we rise from the 
reading of his book, we feel pretty well convinced that there 
is nothing new under the sun with respect to the origin and 
descent of man, The author of this book is a bold philoso- 
pher. He reasons with uncommon liberty from plausible 
observations and incontestable facts, building up a connected 
and coherent system as he goes. 

We give below a verbatim copy of the title-page of his 
book: 
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TELLIAMED ; 
OR THE 
WORLD EXPLAIN’D: 
CONTAINING 
DISCOURSES 
BETWEEN AN 
INDIAN PHILOSOPHER 
AND A 
MISSIONARY, 
ON THE DIMINUTION OF THE SEA—THE 
FORMATION OF THE EARTH-—-THE 
ORIGIN OF MEN AND ANIMALS: 


AND OTHER 
SINGULAR SUBJECTS, 
RELATING TO 


. NATURAL HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


BALTIMORE: 


Printep sy W. Pecuin, No. 15 MARKET STREET, 
For D. Porter, aT THE OBSERVATORY, 
FEDERAL HILL, 


1797- 


It is said that the word Telliamed, at thé head of the title- 
page, is the name of the author of the book spelled back- 
wards. When spelled to the contrary, we find his name to 
be De Maillet. 

Mr. Pechin was a well-known printer in Baltimore in the 
olden time. The book is a large I12mo, containing 268 
pages, bound in calf, and the copy before me is in a fine 
state of preservation. 

“ As for the origin of terrestrial animals,” says the author, 
“T observe that there are none of them, whether walking, 
flying, or creeping, the similar species of which are not con- 
tained in the sea; and the passage of which from one of these 
elements to another, is not only possible and probable, but 
even supported by a prodigious number of examples.” 

“Who can doubt,” he inquires, “that from the volatile 
fish sprung our birds which raise themselves in the air; and 
that from those which creep in the sea, arose our terrestrial 
animals, which have neither a disposition to fly nor the art 
of raising themselves above the earth?” 

He holds “ that the whole extent of air which our eyes 
see, the opaque globes which we perceive, and those which 
we do not discover, and even the parts of the inflamed 
globes which are not as yet penetrated by the fire, are full of 
the seeds of everything that can live on the earth. That 
these seeds are so delicate and fine, even for the production 
of animals that grow to the most enormous bulk, that it is 
impossible to perceive them with the assistance of the best 
microscopes.” 

“ The original seeds of living creatures,” continues our 
author, “are indivisible, and consequently not capable of 
perishing in their essence.” They are blown about in air 
till they find a lodgment in the sea, which to them becomes 
a kind of first uterus in which they receive the first sensa- 
tions of life from an effect upon them similar to that pro- 
duced upon the waters by the Spirit of God, as described by 
Moses. These seeds, thus prepared for life in the waters of 
the sea, which are the first uterus, next find, in the fat slime 


beneath the waters, a second uterus answering to that of the 
female, 








Our author believes in the Divine authority of the Bible; 
but often ridicules its interpretation by certain commentators, 
and goes on to say that Moses, like a great philosopher, 


| « has explained the preparation of the waters for the fecund- 


ity of the species which they contain, when he says that in 
the beginning the Spirit of God moved on the face of the 
waters ; and in another part that he covered them, that is, by 
the heat of the sun he disposed to fecundity the seeds con- 
tained in the water, by beginning to unfold these seeds. 
The effect which this Spirit of Life produced on the seeds 
contained in the waters is justified by what is observable in 
taking a drop of water on the point of a needle from any 
vessel in which some herbs have been steeped for two or 
three days. By the assistance of a microscope we find in 
this drop of water a prodigious number of animals, even of 
different species, for the different herbs produce different 
species of animals. Some of them have a human form like 
that of an infant in its swaddling clothes, their arms no 
doubt being too slender to appear, and you may see them 
grow, for their parts are augmented daily.” 

Our author adduces voluminous testimony to prove that 
men “ draw their origin from the sea,” and shows that the 
transition from water to air is natural and easy. 

“Tt may perhaps be objected,” says he, “that if men had 
drawn their origin from the sea, the tradition of this origin 
would have been preserved among them; whereas there is 
no account now subsisting, except that the earth produced 


them. But this tradition itself favors my opinion. A single 


reflection will, I am persuaded, convince you that it is so. 
In what condition do you believe the human race was at 


their departure from the sea? Why, being fierce, dumb, 
and without a power of reasoning, they long wandered upon 
the earth, and inhabited caverns before they had acquired 
the power of articulating sounds, appropriating them to cer- 
tain ideas, and communicating their thoughts and knowledge 
to their children. There was no doubt a long time wherein the 
memory of the places whence the first of them came was lost, 
when they began to speak, and still longer, when they found 
the art of conveying their sentiments to posterity in writing. 

“What could savage and barbarous men imagine, as those 
of the first ages were, after their departure from the sea? 
and what more reasonable thought could they entertain of 
their origin than that they had been produced from the earth 
they inhabited? There was among them no tradition that 
they were sprung from fathers who had come from the sea, 
because these fathers had certainly never been in a condition 
to communicate this knowledge of their origin to their chil- 
dren. Many of these people inhabited islands—the narrow 
bounds of which they took for the whole world. Others, 
though in a country the extent of which they knew not, had 
never seen other men than those of their own family or 
troop; and like the others believing themselves to be the 
only inhabitants of the earth. In this state, could they im- 
agine anything more probable than that the first among them 
was born of the earth ?” 

To the above work there is an ably written preface, in 
which the writer says, “ this work is so singular, so much an 
original, and so very different from the common way of 
thinking, that the reader must acknowledge the whole ¢o de 
new.” W. T. R. SAFFELL. 
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GOSSIP AND 


An observing philosopher remarks that to the American 
boy there is an awful, a majestic difference in the weight 
between the butt of a fish-pole and a hoe-handle. 


A friend of ours doubted his ability to climb a picket-fence; 
but one growl from a savage dog gave him the necessary 
confidence, enterprise, and alacrity. 


We have just been thinking how language came into the 
world. It was during Adam and Eve’s first quarrel, when 
one word brought on another. 


Mention of the Berlin Congress. has been found in the 
Bible, in Zachariah, viii. 23, as follows: “In those days it 
shall come to pass that ten men shall take hold out of all 
languages of the nations, even shall take hold of the skirt of 
him that is a Jew, saying, ‘ we will go with you.’ ” 


In Yarmouth, Maine, there was a sign over a tavern many 
years ago, which read, byrum and Drinkwater, Passers-by 
amused themselves by dividing the syllables, About the 
same time (1820) might have been seen a notice in a leading 
Philadelphia paper, of a new copartnership in the dry-goods 
business, signed, William Shot and Jonathan Fell. 


A prominent Judge in Illinois, whois universally esteemed 
and respected, is known to his intimate friends as “ the 
wolf.” He earned the sobriquet by a curious adventure in 
Wisconsin.. Many years ago he was travelling a lonely road 
in the southern portion of the State on horseback. A branch 
came athwart his face and knocked off his spectacles. 
Without his spectacles the Judge was blind as a bat. He 
could not think of proceeding on his journey until he had 
found them. Accordingly he slipped from his horse, and 
holding the bridle in one hand, began searching for the lust 
“ eyes” on “all fours.” The horse was restive, and without 
spectacles the Judge could see no spectacles. The search 
was long and“anxious. Finally, in the distance was heard 
the howling of prairie wolves, The horse plunged and 
snorted ; the spectacles remained hidden; the lawyer was in 
despair. Finally, as the wolves were almost at his heels, he 
leaped upon his horse, giving a free rein, and was soon rid- 
ing blindly away to safety, When the danger was past, he 
reached forward to svothe and caress his frightened horse, 
and tangled in the mane he found what he had long sought, 
and mourned because he found them not—the spectacles. 
His friends heard of his narrow escape, and to this day he 
has remained “ the wolf” in private and confidential inter- 
course. , 


General Lafayette and the Clergyman.—When Gen- 
eral Lafayette first came to this country he knew no English, 
and as French was little spoken at that time, he often had 
great difficulty in making himself understood. Going once 
on duty for General Washington from Brandywine to New 


NOTE BOOK. 


York, he stopped over night in Sussex County, New Jersey, 

and was robbed by a fellow-traveller of his jewels and his 
| wife’s miniature. He could not stop to recover it, nor could 
| he make the people undeistand what he had lost. On 
reaching another village, he was introduced to a Rev. Mr. 
aver, and tried to talk to him in French. Mr. Ker couldn’t 
understand him, nor could he talk in Mr. Ker’s English, 
Fortunately, Mr, Ker was a good Latin scholar, and began 
to talk in that language, not knowing, however, who the 
stranger was. Lafayette told his story in Latin. Mr. Ker 
made out a description of the robber, who was arrested and 
the stolen property recovered,. Two weeks later Lafayette 
refurned, introduced himself to Mr. Ker with many thanks 
for the recovery of the miniature valued so highly, and they 
| became warm friends, But for their mutual knowledge of 
| Latin, no help could have been given, and no acquaintance 
formed, 


They were at a picnic. On the grounds was a small 
stand for the sale of watch charms. ‘Oh, Charles,” she 
said, “buy me acharm.”’ “ Sarah,” said he, “ you have too 
many charms already !” 


A Careful Matron.—There is a woman in Hampton, 
New Hampshire, who has two wire fly traps. During the 
past summer, when she had caught them full, she took her 
| carriage and conveyed them several miles from the house, 
| and then liberated them. Fact! 





A painter, whose talents were but indifferent, turned 
| physician. He was asked the reason. “In painting,” he 
replied, “ all the faults are exposed to the eye; but in physic, 
they are buried with the patient.” 


A crying shame—that whales should be made to blubber 
when they die. 


Observe, ladies, Ketchum & Kissam is the name of a 
New York law firm. 


“ Dere, we’ve been waiting for you fifteen minutes,” said 
one of the sable brethren on board a Newburyport craft to a 
delinquent, who had kept the buat waiting at City wharf. 
“ Well,” replied the belated one, “I’se been down to get a 
piece of de mast of dat vessel dat was sunstruck.” 


A Kentucky girl says that when she dies she desires to 
have tobacco planted upon her grave, that the weed nour- 
ished by her dust may be chewed by her bereaved lovers for 
solace, 


A Sweet, Sweet Porm. 
Beside the grand old ocean, 
She stood in rapt devotion, 
With a look that seemed to grasp some visionary land ; 
Then turned about her paces, 
One of the barefoot graces, 
And her fairy feet retreating made post-holes in the sand. 














